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To Stimulate Thinking 
Rather Than 
Advocate Fixed Practice 


Next Month— 


“Community Associates and 
the Democratic Character”— 
the theme for next month’s 
issue—will be considered by: 

Pauline Park Wilson who 
shows the place of the mod- 
ern family; Maurice Seay, 
the place of the community 
school; Leonard Stidley, the 
place of the community 
church, and Howard Lane, 
the influence of the gang. 


Theodore Rice and Georgia 
Rogers interpret and describe 
the visits a teacher makes to 
the home of her pupils. Vir- 
ginia Stitzenberger tells of 
the woes and joys of a co- 
operative nursery school. 
Cultural conflicts a mother 
meets with her daughter are 
described by Nellie V. Greene. 


Descriptions of three 
school-community celebra- 
tions — Winnetka, Illinois; 
Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
—add a seasonal note. News 
and reviews as usual. 


DUCATIONAL 


RESS 
SOCIATION 
OF 


AMERICA 






REPRINTS—Orders for re- 
prints from this issue must 
be received by the Graphic 
Arts Press, 914 20th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
by the fifteenth of the month 
of issue. 
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Teachers are builders of democracy 


They build in many areas 





We consider three: 
. . . Interpreting Children’s Needs 
... Knowing Effective Ways of Working ‘ 
... Improving Human Relations q 
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By JAMES L. HYMES, Jn 


Interpreting Children’s N eeds 


Those who live and work with children know that they have certain needs 
which must be met if they are to develop their full potentialities. But 
it is not enough to know the needs. We must believe that children (and - 


E TEACHERS WHO LIVE WITH CHIL- 
dren year in and year out become 


| learned in a very special way. The rea- 


son is simple: we cannot live with chil- 
dren without getting under our skin 
certain ideas about the good life and 
how to get it. 

Each day we see and hear and touch 
and feel and sometimes even smell 
things which are unique to our job. 
They are everyday things, so everyday 
that the danger is that we will lose 
sight of them, not seeing them because 
they are so close to us. 

Yet everyday and simple though they 
be, they are our things—different, pe- 
culiar to us—not what the butcher, the 
baker or the candlestick-maker have a 
chance to learn. Through them the 
children can tell us what makes for 


_ good living and what pulls living down. 
We have the chance to learn ideas that 
' are important, not only for schools but 


for societies. 


What Do Teachers Know 
About Children? 


For example we know—every teacher 
knows—that we cannot have a good 


% life with hunger inside. The gas station 


attendant may not know this; the bank 
clerk may be totally unaware of it; 
the salesman in the shoe store has little 
chance to learn it. 
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people) can change and Icarn and improve. Then, we must act upon what 
we know and what we believe. Mr. Hymes, coordinator of early childhood 
education, State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York, describes these 
needs, states a belief, and urges action. 


But here is a simple truth about 
people that is pounded into us day after 
day. We learn it whether we want to or 
not: hungry people are harder for us to 
live with and it is harder for them to 
live with us. , They are irritable, touchy; 
they fight more; they cry easily. Empty 


stomachs make for suspicions and an-. 


tagonisms and misunderstandings; hun- 
ger lowers the quality of living. 

And some children we have seen have 
told us also that hunger can make 


people placid, inactive, listless, less cap- 


able of functioning with the verve and 
energy that they could otherwise show. 


Day after day this happens in our 


groups: early morning, mid-morning, 


. before lunch, in the late afternoon c 


dren will hear less, do less, learn lesb 
until the juice, the food, the milk and 
crackers come. 

Teachers know these things. We can- 
not escape knowing them. But not 
everyone else in the world knows them. 
Or if they do know, they know dimly. 
For their experience has not daily 
pounded these same facts into them. 
Day by day these other people cannot 
see the irritability or lassitude or com- 
bat because people are hungry. Their 
business is different. 


To Be Well. We know, for example 
—every teacher does—that we cannot 
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build a democratic society on sickness. 
The mechanic could come to know this; 
the congressman could learn it; the law- 
yer could see that this is true. But their 
daily work does not teach them; our 
work with children does. 

Think of the child who is out of 
school today. Yesterday and the day 
before he was coming down with a 
cold. We did not know it then; all we 
did know was that he was fussy, re- 
sistant to what we wanted and resistant 
to what he wanted, quarrelsome—an 
angry person. Or perhaps, as sickening 
children many times are, he was more 
babyish than usual, less able, more de- 
pendent. 

We cannot count on people who have 
sickness inside. They are not the con- 
sidering, reasoning, responding people 
that a democratic group needs. Less 
than good health makes life meaner, less 
predictable, less guided by intelligence; 
the teacher learns this from children 
and she learns it every day. 


To Have Enough. We know, for ex- 
ample—every teacher does—that scarc- 
ity is another enemy of good living. We 
have only one doll in our room or one 
tricycle, one new book or just one ball 
to bounce. There is hitting out, yank- 
ing, tattling. Each child has to hurt the 
others in order to get what everyone 
wants; he hurts by hitting or he hurts 
by talking. Whenever just a few can 
get the good things of life—a shiny 
wagon or praise (or good jobs, for that 
matter)—people become more fighty. 
Bad attitudes arise. 

We know: if you want to pull a 
group apart, if you want to end caring 
for each other, if you want to set people 
at each other’s throats, have too little 
—too little of things and too little of 
nice feelings. 


$2 . 


Only certain skills can win a promo- 
tion and so the cheating starts; only 
certain behaviors can win praise and so 
the tattling begins; only a few children 
can get affection from the teacher or 
success in the school or belonging in the 
group and so the rest give up. They stay 
on the outside, angry and despairing or 
seeming not to care, day-dreaming, 
coming late, forgetting. 


To Be Free. We know the same thing 
is true with over-control. This is an- 
other lesson we have !earned. Tell chil- 
dren all the time what to do, watch 
them, keep them from trying out, cor- 
rect them at every turn, deny the ideas 
and feelings that are theirs; the explo- 
sions inevitably come. 

Sometimes they come against us; 
children hit at us or sneakingly break 
our rules or turn surly or run away. 
More often the explosions hit other 
children; that is the safer way. Picking 
on them, hurting them when nobody 
is looking, excluding them, blaming 
them—the group that is held down too 
much finds its scapegoat. 

This is our day-by-day experience 
but the insurance salesman does not 
have the same chance to learn nor does 
the electrician nor the druggist. Chil- 
dren teach us in all their behavior that 
over-control makes life meaner. It pulls 
people down. It forces them into ac- 
tions that are less sympathetic, less ac- 
cepting. 


To Be Secure. We have learned to 
spot another enemy of good living: in- 
security. It is more than a word to us; 
we have seen it operate. The child with 
too little affection at home, the child 
bucking standards that are too high, 
the youngster who meets calms and 
squalls one after the other, the “dis- 
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4 placed person” in status or love—the 


specific causes can be numberless. 
But whenever inside of a child there 


7 is that doubtful feeling, we cannot 
} count on him. He becomes unreliable in 
‘+ his work and in his relations with others. 
} That feeling inside tugs at him; he is 
‘| not the kind of a person on whom a 
} democratic—a reasoning, a planning, a 
+] +cooperative—group can be built. 


All these are threats but we know too 


? what children (and people). like and 
a |. want. 


To Be Successful. We say one of 


| these things all of the time, “Oh, he 
_ just wants attention. He just wants 


somebody to notice him.” And we see 


'_ its importance whenever we act on it, 
} when we smile at a child or watch him 
} with enthusiasm or comment on some- 
} thing nice that he has or some good 

__ work he has done. His whole body tone 


changes and he feels set up. Interest 
and praise are among life’s good things; 
they raise the level of living. We have 
learned to use them, although certainly 
never enough. 

Bobby helps set the tables; Jim pours 
juice; Sallie ties her own shoe laces; 


_ Cindy pulls at her teacher to see the 


clay she has moulded. Bill paints a pic- 
ture; Tony makes an airplane; Mary 


4 reads her book; John has an idea that 


the others accept and act:on. 
We know what happens when a 
child can come through, when the spot- 


7 light is on him and he can stand out: 
1 his whole attitude is better, toward us 
* and toward others. A good feeling 
+ comes with succeeding and no teacher 
} can ever miss it. Success is one of the 
_ things people thrive on; it makes living 


more fun for the person and frees him 


| to make living fun for others. 


To Belong. We pat a child on the 
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back. He reaches out his hand and we — = 


hold it as we walk. We hold a younger. 
child on our lap. We ee 
a child is hurt. We catch a 
eye and we emile sad wink at hat 
Again a simple lesson is learned and we 
learn it over and over hundreds of 
times. Friendliness is another of life’s. 
good things. People—all people and all 

it and respond to it and feel 
lifted up because of it. _ 

We watch a new child as he comes 
into our group. At first he is tentative, 
ténse, a little loud perhaps or aloof, sus- 
picious and not sure. Then that child 
gets in and a whole quieter way is found 
—more sure, less fighty for the simple 
reason that he belongs. It happens over 
and over in our classes; with new chil- 
dren or at the start of a year or with 
children coming back after long ab- 
sences. To be accepted, to belong, to be 
“in” makes life a better life to live. — 


To Have a Job To Do. Or we watch 
our group at work. Some are feeding 
the pets, a committee is planning to- 
gether, several are building and some 
painting, a few are reading and getting 
ready to make a report. There is busy- 
ness and activity, no fighty feelings but 
an acceptance one of the other. 

When we stop to think of what we 
are seeing, the lesson is clear: children 
want jobs to do. They want to work, 
they want to carry responsibilities, they 
want the feeling of being needed and 
of having something to give. Real work, 
appreciated work, with us knowing that 
what they can do is good and wanted 
and really worthwhile. These are the 
feelings that lift life up. 


What Do Teachers Believe? 


Friendliness, a chance to belong, a 
job to do, success and someone recogniz- 
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ing it, the sureness that you are all 
right, plenty of life’s good things, food, 
good health: we see the results of these 
and even more. We see all these put to- 
gether, adding up to the one basis of 
everything a teacher does; we see people 
change. 


We see the running child move to 
hopping and skipping. We hear the 
young child say “yours.” We know that 
people can grow. 


We see the sickly child get color and 
the too-accepting child hit back. We 
know that people can improve. 


We see the only child take turns and 
the hitting-out child talk things over. 
We know that people can learn. 


These things we know and believe, 
for how without knowing and believing 
them can a teacher work? Here is the 
basis for our careful planning of rooms, 
for the accumulation of many books, 
for the spur of trips, for the praise and 
the carefully thought-out amount of 
help in learning. Here is the basis for 
the whole fixing of the environment 
which is our prime teaching tool. 

People can grow; they can improve; 
they can learn; they can change. And 
every group we have ever had has had 
in it some who have done all of these 
things to such an extent that we cannot 
be sure of the limits of change. From 
withdrawn to aggressive; from silent to 
loquacious; from dependent to adven- 
turesome; from listless to active; from 
stolid to participating—such change 
that we are never sure. Perhaps that 
change could have been even greater or 
earlier or in different directions if our 
techniques had been keen enough. 

Is all this important? Do most people 
know it and accept it and act on it? Or, 
in the world’s mind, are Negroes 
negroes with a small “n” and in their 
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place because they are black; wars in- 
evitable; the railroad tracks a final divi- © 
sion; children “problems” because what | 
can we expect from a home like that? “7 
Clearly it is not universally held that “7 
people do change and that people can’ { 
change. What is perhaps the one most | 
powerfully hopeful fact about human 7 
life is the privilege of teachers to learn © 
and to know. And not all teachers “— 
know they know it. And not all who —} 
know it act enough on it or generalize “7 


widely from it. 


Teachers can know but teachers are’ } 
not the only ones. Mothers and fathers | 


are in a prime position to learn, too. No 
one can be with children without get- 


ting this wisdom under his skin. Ad- “| 
ministrators and supervisors learn some | 
of it from another point of view. Visit- 7 


ing classrooms, watching children in the 
hall and on the playground, talking 
with individuals, seeing from the side- 


lines how some groups jell and others 7} 


fall apart, we learn what makes people 
feel good and act predictably, and what 


makes them feel badly and act without | 


reason and under the pressure of un- 
comfortable strains within them. 


What Must Teachers Do? 


But this is subtle wisdom. We have 
it but we do not always know we have 
it. It'is under our skins and we do not 
always dig down to pull it out. We 
have to bring it up to the top of our 
minds, this body-knowledge. We have 


to make it so present in us that we can | 


see it and say it and act on it. 
There is one way to do this: we must 


talk together. Teachers and teachers, | 


teachers and parents, teachers and par- 
ents and administrators and supervisors 


pooling what we have learned about | 
what makes children feel good and what 7 


makes them feel mean and how we have 4 
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come to know it. Talking together can 


7 bring this rare knowledge to our hands 
| so that we can use it. 


Then use it we must, first in our own 


4 » house—our schools. For bred into what 
‘| we do are many of the things which we 
+ know to be bad for children and bad for 


a | democracy: pitting children one against 


5 
ee 


} the other through marks, promotions, 
_} and grade standards; holding out on 
7} them by the barrenness of our bookish 
“| buildings and by our stinginess with 


affection and approval; forcing chil- 


' dren into failure. 


Children need spokesmen right with- 


j q in the schools, spokesmen who know 
4 what makes people feel good inside. 


Teachers can be these spokesmen. We 
must speak out for all that we know 


® children want: affection, belonging, 





7} praise, friendliness, steadiness, partici- 
| pation, success. 


But this is just one job for teachers— 
to see the thing, to say the thing, to do 


dren? Are unwell youngsters the only 
bad citizens? Does scarcity of jobs work 
the way scarcity of toys does? Does the 
factory worker need a sense of belong- 
ing? Do grown-ups also flourish under 
success? Is it only children who can 
change? 

We must generalize and we must 
speak out so that bankers and butchers 
and barbers and bat boys and cooks and 
caterers and carpenters and chauffeurs 
and druggists and dancers and doctors 
can know what the teacher and the 
parents know. We must talk to the 
world as well as to ourselves. 

This is not an extra job nor one that 
goes beyond our province. For what 
hope is there for children to grow up 
with good feelings inside unless their 
total living breeds those feelings? Just 
so long as failure and unfriendliness and 
exclusion and ruthless competition and 
power and hunger and illness exist in 


ple | the thing for children. There is one our world, just that long must the in- 
iat | other task—we must generalize. Does fluence of a good school be more limited 
ut hunger affect only the behavior of chil- than it need be. 
in- 
To A Teacher 

ive OST IMPORTANT TO YOU WHO WOULD TEACH A CHILD 
ive | is an understanding of what makes a child tick. 
ot Physically, it is fresh air and sunshine, the rhythm of play 
Ve | and rest, and the nourishment of good food. 

4 For the child is a growing thing. 
bye a It is the affection you give the child, too, and the recog- 
ve nition and appreciation, the praise fairly bestowed, and the 
an protection with which you surround him. 

’ For the child is a human thing. 
ist 4 It is the understanding heart you bring to his growing, 
| the simplicity of mind to his developing, and your abiding 
aa faith in what he will some day be. 
irT- & 
— F OR ALL THESE THINGS ARE 
ut necessary in the teaching of a child. FREDERICK J. MorFitT, 
rat Chief, Bureau of Instructional Supervision, New York State 
ve Education Department. 
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By LOUIS RATHS 





Knowing Effective 


Ways of Working 


Certain ways of treating individuals present a threat to our whole civili- 
zation. We as teachers can overcome this threat by working with children 
as human beings rather than as things to be manipulated or as subjects 


to be commanded. Mr. Raths, professor of education at New York Uni- 
versity, suggests ways of working with children based upon his interpre- 


tation of their needs. 


ORLD WAR II ILLUMINATED FOR US 

two extremely bad ways of work- 

ing. We have read about the brutalities 

practiced by relatively few German 

Nazis upon scores of thousands of 

human beings and we shivered in hor- 
ror at the accounts. 

What really is at the bottom of our 
horror? Why do we recoil from these 
tales with shock? Why is it that such 
things are almost beyond our imagina- 
tion to comprehend? How could these 
Nazis do things like this? 

Do we sense that human beings are 
here actually conceived as objects, as 
things? Have these Nazis not manipu- 
lated and used individuals as if they 
were so much clay or wood or stone? 
Have they not de-humanized their vic- 
tims first and persecuted them second? 

To take away the human-ness of 
people is a necessary first step to a brutal 
treatment of them. We cannot commit 
atrocities until we first come to believe 
that our enemies are not human beings 
like ourselves. Once we rob them of 
their human-ness, we lose our sensitive- 
ness to their needs, their feelings, their 
situations, and are preparing ourselves 
for brutal treatment of them. Our hor- 
ror probably derives from the belief that 
when human beings are thought of as 
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objects, as things, as materials to be 
manipulated, our whole civilization is Le 
endangered. : a 
We Must Work With Children 
As Human Beings 

How can we teachers work with | 


children to minimize the possibility | 


that they will ever come to think of 7 
other human beings as things? In our 


classrooms, in our daily intéractions 4 
with children, are there present certain ~ 7 j 


invitations for exploiting these indi- — 
viduals as means to our ends? Do we 
sometimes give children the idea that © : 
we are pushing them around? Do the=_ 
children sometimes see themselves as the a 
objects of our teaching methods, as ob- 
jects of our own ambitions? Do we : 
show as much respect for their human- — 
ness as for our own? How can we em- © 
phasize respect for personality in our | 
ways of working? 4 

World War II illuminated a second © 
extremely bad way of working. Its ef- — | 
fect was to reinforce a tradition that | 
was widespread in place and time and | 
against which a continuing struggle for | 
freedom must be waged. Under this | 
scheme individuals are not objects. They 
are subjects—subject to command, sub- ~ 
ject to orders, subject to higher orders 
of human kind. ‘ 
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Instead of ruling human-ness out of 
_ the picture, this frame of reference 
endows all mankind with human quali- 
ties. But it affirms that people may be 
classified according to their human 
‘worth. Some groups are regarded as 
superior to others. An upper and a 
lower arrangement of individuals’ is 
assumed to be present and plans of ac- 
tion are based on that assumption. 
The subjects are to be respectful to 
their superiors. The subjects are sup- 
posed to know their place. The subjects 


+> are supposed to be good followers of 


an elite who are the natural leaders. The 
subjects are praised highly when they 
are obedient to command and sugges- 
tion. The subjects are on a lower plane 
than their leaders. The leaders talk 
down to their subjects. When the sub- 
jects show a desire to participate in deci- 
sions which will affect them, they are 
thought of as trouble makers or sean 
tinent or “uppity.” 

This subject status of groups and in- 
dividuals is all too clearly revealed in 
Our present caste and class system of 
social relationships. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, and speeches have reported 
on the working of this system in the 
armed forces. In the matters of housing, 
employment and promotion, medical 
care, education and recreation, the en- 
joyment of civil liberties, the war and 
the home fronts of many lands abound- 
ed in illustrations of discrimination. 

Here again, before the discriminatory 
acts were practiced, it was first neces- 
sary to believe or acknowledge that 
some groups of individuals are indeed 
better than others, are worth more than 
others, and actually are more deserving 
of more of the world’s resources. Once 
we entertain the idea that some indi- 
viduals are‘ subjects of ours or subjects 
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seem to be free to carry out practices of 
discrimination and exploitation or to 
tolerate these practices when carried 
out by others. , 

Inn che clasedonig asi we Sine nae 


to command and the children there to 


obey? Are we to tell them what to do, 
when to do it, where to.do it, how to 
do it, and when to stop doing it? Under 
the imperious rule of a dictatorial 
teacher do children come to think of 
themselves as subjects and of teachers 
as rulers? Are we sometimes the unwit- 
ting perpetuators of a system of class 
and caste within our own schools? Do 
we sometimes work on the theory that 
we are superior to the children in hu- 
man-ness? That after us, they come 
first or second? * 

In the relatioriships between men in 
the armed services, in the relationships 
between people all around us, we see 
how harmful this conception can be to 
human relationships. In terms of human 
values, effective ways of working cer- 
tainly exclude thinking of children in 
categories of class or caste. 

Treating certain groups of individ- 
uals as objects presented a threat to our 
whole civilization. Treating certain 
groups as if they were of “subject” 
status implies a scale of human-ness in 
which some people are judged to be of 
“higher” human worth. 

We teachers do not wish to be treated 
as objects; nor do we want to be as- 
signed a subject status in the social or- 
der. We want our human qualities re- 
spected wherever we are. In every sit- 
uation we want to act on the assump- 


1 Editor’s Note: For discussions of group climates and 
caste and class in American democracy see: “Within the 





Bonds of Freedom” by Alvin F. Zander, CumpHoop | 


EpucaTion, September 1947, 24:23-26, and “Caste and 
Class in a Democracy” by Robert J. Havighurst, Cump- 
Hoop EpucatTion, November 1945, 22:116-120. 
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tion that there is present an equality of 
human worth. This is what we mean by 
“respect for personality.” 

What we want for ourselves we 
should also want for others. And in 
our ways of working with children we 
must demonstrate that we prize highly 
these human values. ° 


We Must Give Them Love 
\ If we examine with care the general 


trends of child-rearing procedures in 
our society we will come to see, I be- 
lieve, that some of the deeper emotional 
needs of our boys and girls are natural 
consequences of these procedures. 
Our children, in their earliest days, 
have great amounts of love and affec- 


tion lavished upon them. There is both\/ 


concentration and continuity of this 
love. As infants they are kissed and 
caressed, loved and embraced, fondled, 
petted, and made much of. What is 
more natural than to expect in later 
years this warmth of human relations 
as a natural right? 

True, our child rearing procedures 
reflect a rather general decline in in- 
tensity of love-giving practices after 
the first several years but the expecta- 
tion of receiving warmth in human re- 
lations persists. The idea is implanted, 
the practice repeated until we can say 
that it is thoroughly indoctrinated into 
the children. 

We teachers have sensed this need for 
love and affection in children and have 
come to see how very important it is in 
our ways of working with them. We 
can do what many thoughtless parents 
and teachers do: We can withhold love 
and affection in order to secure con- 
formity from the child—conformity to 
our wishes, our needs, our purposes. 

Or we can try to clarify the purposes 
of children; clarify their problems, 
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their worries, their beliefs and in the- 


process help to meet every child’s need 
for love and affection. 


Our greetings in the morning and at 


the close of school; our interest in their 


lives, their hopes and aspirations, their 


troubles and concerns; our smiles; our 


pats on the back; our pride in their 


accomplishments; our acceptance of 


their feelings as genuine and valid; our — 


acceptance of them as full-fledged hu- ~ 


man beings; our deliberate efforts to 
create an atmosphere of permissiveness 
in the classroom are evidences of our 


recognition of the necessity for doing — 
our part in meeting this need for love © 


and affection which seems so integral a 
part of every child’s personality. 


We Must Help Them 
To Feel Successful 


The need for a feeling of achieve- 
ment seems to have the same cultural 
origin. The growing infant is praised 
for every new accomplishment. He is 
not rated in percentiles and compared 
to an almost meaningless abstraction. 
When he makes some meaningful sound, 
when he crawls or creeps or takes his 
first step, when he manages to carry 
some food to his mouth, when he builds 
with blocks, recognition of effort and 
praise come to him simultaneously and 
in abundance. 

Encouragement is there; praise is 
there; freedom to do is there and he is 
considered not apart from the situa- 
tion, not by his acts alone but in terms 
of what he has done before and what he 


is now doing in this particular situa- ~ 
tion. This whole procedure is repeated © 
so often that the need for achievement ~ 


can be said to be indoctrinated. The 
child rearing process stamps it into the 
personality of the child. : 

This need for achievement is a human 
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- quality only in the sense that human 


beings reflect it. But it is so common in 
children that we teachers rank it as of 
fundamental importance in guiding 
their growth and development. We 
need to be careful that our recognition 
of effort, our praise, our rewards are not 
exclusively reserved for accomplish- 
ment of our purposes, our plans, our 


4} goals. We must reward and praise and 


recognize effort when it is directed 
toward goals which seem important to 
the child. 

We can arrange an environment in 
which children can more fully explore 
their interests. We can expect different 
interests from different children. We 


1 \ can be more ready with praise, and en- 
_} couragement for new accomplishments, 


for the preservation or improvement 
in quality. We can be ready with en- 
couragement in the tackling of new 
tasks. We can develop procedures 
whereby children will be working on 
projects which interest them, which 
seem really to be worth.doing, which 
do indeed bring feelings of satisfaction 
and achievement. 
We Must Help Them Feel 
That They Belong 

As it is with the need for love and 
affection, with the need for achieve- 
ment, so is it with the need for belong- 
ing. The young child is made to feel 
that he is a very important member of 
the family. He sees that even more dis- 
tant relatives and friends accept him, 
that he belongs. He comes to be identi- 
fied with neighboring children, with a 
church group, with school groups, 
sometimes with clubs or gangs or 
cliques. This feeling for belongingness 
seems to be fully as strongly indoctri- 
nated into children by our culture as 
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are-somne of the othe deus uaa 
needs. 


In our ways of working with chil- 
dren we teachers must be careful not to 
isolate certain children as the only ones 


who are “late” or “ or “slow” or 
anything else. If we do, we might be 
contributing to a feeling of rejection by 
the group or to a feeling of isolation 
from the group or to a feeling that the 
others are all right and these few are 
different and don’t really belong in the 
group. 

The belongingness which we encour- 
age is not exclusive. We aim to have 


these children identify themselves with | 


all human kind everywhere in the 
world. Public reproof, public censure, 
the serious emphasis upon differences 
that amount to little are to be minim- 
ized if this need is to be better met. 

When we believe that some evalua- 
tions are appropriate we delay and, in 
the meantime, we try to build up feel- 
ings of acceptance and self-respect. We 
then try to relate our comments to the 
work or the act and not to the person- 
ality. We do not say that the student is 
slovenly, untidy, sloppy. We say this 
particular piece of work falls short in 
some definite qualities. 

It is true that judgmient of the act 
and judgment of the personality do and 
perhaps must overlap. But sometimes 
the words we use emphasize judgment 
of the personality only and the child 
comes to believe that he is being re- 
jected, that he is being isolated from the 
group. If he feels that he belongs, if he 
feels accepted, if his work receives in- 
telligent appraisal in which he too par- 
ticipates, then this fundamental need 
is being met. To that extent our ways 
of working with him are good. 


Little children are forgiven for many 
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of the things they do because “they 
don’t know any better.”” We grown-ups 
evidently assume that feelings of guilt 
are appropriate only where an indi- 
vidual is conscious of alternatives and 


freely chooses the bad. 


We Must Help Them To See 
Alternatives and To Make Choices 

Children come to expect that adults 
will understand the limitations of their 
backgrounds of experience. As teachers 
we see how important it is for the 
growing child to build an outlook to- 
ward new experience which is unac- 
companied by deep forebodings of do- 
ing something wrong. 

We have learned not to react in simu- 
lated horror at the words used by some 
uninformed youngster. Nor do we dis- 


- play evidences of shock upon hearing 


stories carried by childish tale bearers. 
In our ways of working with children 
it is our responsibility to help them to 
see alternatives, to foresee consequences, 
to act in terms of choice. But when 
activity seems to have issued from un- 
informedness, from ignorance of possi- 
bilities, we should be the first to help 
youngsters to feel clean spiritually 
about their behavior. We must not Pile 
up-—feelings of guilt. 

We want our ways of working to 
result in the development of children 
who see relationships between ‘heir 
present living and their past experi- 


ences. We shall not expect them to have , 


insights into our past experience. 


( We shall not let them believe that 


| they are the first to swear or cheat or 
steal or disobey. We shall not let them 


think that they are the first to use 


smutty words and phrases, the first to 
engage in any of the practices that an 
adult group holds in disesteem. In fact, 
in examining present behavior and pres- 
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dot belies we shall help these child 
to see how similar they are in need to” 
all mankind, including the most ré- 


nowned. 


It is through this examination of al- 7 
ternatives, reflecting on the past and | 
projecting into the future, that growth J 
takes place. Healthy growth, we be- J 


lieve, is free of intense feelings of guilt. 
We Must Work With Them As Equals 


Another need of great importance is | 


hay Mee 


that of being accepted as a person equal 
in status to others involved in the same 4 


situation. Very early in our lives our 4 
society conveys to us a sense of ourown 4 
importance. We are told repeatedly that J 
this is indeed a free country, that there “| 


are certain rights that we all hold in 


common, that no man has the right to ¥ 


push us around, that we are to be con- 


sulted on plans which affect us, that we J 


shall have some voice in naming the — . 


available choices in a situation and free- 
dom to select from the choices named. 
Sometimes we teachers emphasize this 
in theory only. We preach it as the 
great American doctrine and then we 
practice something quite different. 

Let us think of examples. In a situa- 


tion where both children and adults are _ 


involved in an altercation are we not 
apt to put more faith in the adult’s 
version and less faith in the children’s? 
Do we sometimes say to children in a 
way that suggests rejection of them as 
full-fledged persons that they are too 


/ young or not well-enough informed or 


too inexperienced or too irresponsible 
to help in making certain decisions? 
When they have serious, urgent ques- 
tions do we not sometimes tell them to 
go away, not to bother us now, to come 
back some other time? Often we give 
them the idea that they do not count 
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for much, that they are indeed citizens 
of a second or third class and not of 
equal status with us in their need for 
full acceptance as human beings. 

All of these needs and others we first 
stamp into our children. They become 
needs in the process of growing up. Our 


4 child- -rearing processes indoctrinate 
. children into a feeling that the fulfill- 


ment of these needs is to be expected. 


@ Our ways of working, therefore, must 


be built around these fundamental 
needs of children. 

As we respect these needs we shall be 
working with children as our equals so 
far as respect for human worth is con- 
cerned. Children will be neither objects 
nor subjects. They will be people, co- 
workers with deep human needs: the 
need for love and affection, the need for 
feelings of achievement, the need for a 
feeling of belongingness, the need for a 
freedom from intense feelings of guilt, 
the need for acceptance as a human 
being of equal status. 

There are many other such needs. 
We recognize the primary importance 


of vhe mecdh the teen talus saab Mae? 
ings of fear. We recognize the need for 


a feeling of economic security. We real- 
ize how deeply children struggle to gain 


some sense of the meaning of the world. 


about them. These needs, with many 


others, are the results, I believe, of eul- 


tural indoctrination. 

We have a serious obligation to help 
children meet these needs which the 
culture stamps into them. With empha- 


sis upon these qualities, with permissive- 


ness in the atmosphere, our ways of 


working with children will become 


more effective. 

As we help to meet needs we are 
working to reduce personal aggressive- 
ness. We are trying to decrease extreme- 
ly submissive and “spineless” behavior. 
We are attempting to eliminate the iso- 
lates and to reduce the frequency of 
erratic behavior. These consequences 
will come to be, we hypothesize, as we 


pay attention to the needs of children, . 


respect their purposes, and create con- 
ditions where they are free to grow. 


Musing While Being Put To Bed 


I BELIEVE SHE DOESN’T LIKE CHILDREN. 
When you go to school, Mother, tell her 
children are nice to have around. Maybe it 
would put a little love in her heart. Or maybe 
she wishes she had some children. Which do 
vou think it is? Maybe fiftv-fifty? I don’t 
think she should teach school if she doesn’t love 
children. 

You know, I don’t think she likes Bud Wil- 


| liams. Bud’s a nice kid, kinda chubby but very 


friendly. She said the other day, “You know 
why it’s much quieter? Because Bud Williams is 
absent.” I think that was very rude, to talk 
about him that way. 

When she bawls out Red, he just presses his 
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lips together and looks at me like this, And 
when she bawls me out, I look at Red like this. 

Sanford is a nice place to live, a very nice 
place, but she’s the one thing that spoils it. 
We just bate school. 

Well, if they could just all be like Mrs. Yates 
and Miss Clear—but I guess that’s more than 
we can expect. That would be too good to be 


true, I suppose. 


NOTHER THING THAT’S REAL NICE ARE GYM 


‘and reading. 
How about music? 
Oh yes, our teacher is chick. She has a 
Southern drawl. She’s very nice. 
—Bos, age eight. 
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By FLORENCE GREENHOE ROBBINS — 


... Improving Human Relations 


In order to improve her human relationships the teacher must be committed 
to a democratic philosophy of living and must have a social perspective 
which frees her from prejudices and for action in terms of what she 
knows about human beings. Mrs. Robbins is assistanteprofessor of socio- 
logy and member of the College of Education at Ohio State University. 


OW MAY TEACHERS HELP IN THE 
terrific task of improving human 
relations? We think first, perhaps, of 
the “things” we need to know about— 
the whole area of social relations. 

At once a number of basic sociologi- 
cal understandings come to mind.’ 
These understandings provide a solid 
foundation upon which to build ways 
and means. This is not to deny that 
often action must come quickly and 
without recourse to research and study. 
It means, rather, that with teacher per- 
sonnel, both pre- and in-service, there is 
a golden opportunity to pursue what 
seem to be first things first. 

Obviously time and space do not per- 
mit an extended presentation of all the 
elements which teachers need to know 
to better relationships both within and 
without the classroom. It is possible, 
however, to enumerate and briefly to 
delineate some basic sociological under- 
standings which will help teachers 
through daily living with children and 
community members to help them- 
selves. 


Some Things Teachers Need To Know 
About Human Relationships 


It is our basic assumption that the 
great necessity is a careful social orien- 





*The term “understandings” is used advisedly since it 


is felt that “knowledge” without insight and sympathetic 


interpretation may as often militate against as toward 
better relations. 
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tation of teachers. This seems to rest 
squarely upon a comprehensive knowl- 7] 
edge of the social orienting of children. J] 
A Theory of Child Socialization. In 4 
our attempts at such a procedure, we © 
have felt that a first imperative was an — 
awareness of personality arisal and de- — 
velopment. In other words, a theory of 4 
child socialization presents a necessary ¥ 


backdrop for our work. 


In our experiences it has often seemed © 


that both teachers and would-be teach- 
ers tend to bog down with one of two 
explanations of behavior. Sometimes 
what might be called a maturational 
approach appears. Again, what amounts 
to cultural determinism answers all 
questions. 

Further thinking has frequently pro- 
duced what students, for lack of a bet- 
ter name, call “interactional” explana- 
tions. Such study reveals that there are 


several bases which interact to produce ~ 


the acculturating of the child. 

First there is original nature or all 
those potentialities which are present at 
a moment of time only. 

As soon as the sperm and ovum have 
united to form a new individual, a sec- 


ond factor comes into importance—the 4 
pre-natal environment. Much stimulat- © 


ing material from the work of genetic 
psychologists and others points to the 
fact that vastly important “condition- 
ings” may take place during the ex- 
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tended nine months period. It seems 
wise for teachers who wish wide knowl- 
edge about human beings to study this 
area carefully. 

Third, there are other people ahd 
their ways of doing. In other words, 
society and culture are waiting and 
eager to process the child in established 
ways. Here for examination are the 
folkways, mores, value-systems and so- 
cial structure of a people. 

Again, for want of a better name, 


| we suggest study of what some students 


call the individual differential. At the 
risk of being termed mystical saciolo- 
gists, we note that the individual also 
impinges as well as is impinged upon. 
Now he chooses, now he rejects, exer- 
cising what Cook termed “differential 
response to his effective environment.”” 

Now we are interested in the proc- 
esses of organizational interaction. 
How, when, and where does the “‘self” 
arise and develop? What are its relations 
to such things as language, thought de- 
velopment, the taking on of roles and 
statuses within and between groups? 
All provide rich background for under- 
standing “‘child people.” 

A teacher aware of interactional pat- 
ternings is not apt to discount Johnny’s 
behavior as “something you can do 
nothing about. He’s just a chip off the 
old block.” She will surely be interested 
in studying and understanding, never 
condemning, the person in relation to 
all his conditioning factors. 


An Analysis of Social Structure. But 
it is not enough to theorize. The dis- 
criminating teacher wants to see what 
she knows about children seated in the 
social structure as we know it. She 





*?Community Backgrounds of Education. By L. A. 
Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 
P. 118. 
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wants to explore it with reference to 
its effect upon learning and general 
socialization—an area much neglected 
until recently. Here one needs to ana- 
lyze our several institutional structures 
—family, church, peer groups—and 
their patterns of behavior, social pro- 
cesses, codes, and the like. This must 
be done with specific reference to their 


roles in the education of the child, edu- 


cation which goes on outside the school. 

After such general study the intelli- 
gent teacher will wish to catch it in 
miniature. A study of the community 
as the local social world of child, 
teacher, and community members pro- 
vides this opportunity. 

In the area of community analysis 
the inquiring teacher will want to be 
informed about ecological aspects, his- 
torical and developmental patterns of 
community growth, the conflict of 
rural and urban settings and consequent 
impacts upon mental health, as well as 
trends in and devices for community 
planning. Admittedly, this implies a 
so-called community approach to edu- 
cation where teacher, school, and com- 
munity are concerned. 

Somewhere along the line, what are 
often called the dynamics of social 
change will need to be investigated. 
Time, in our program at Ohio State 
University, is spent not only on the 
nature and varieties of change but 
upon the trends which can be studied 
as they affect and are affected by every 
other aspect of the field.’ 





* Sometimes students’ insights amaze one. They vary 
as widely as these examples: 

“Now for the first time, I understand the clashes be- 
tween generations as well as between cultures,” said one 
student. 

“For the first time I see that what has often been 
labeled social disorganization is not always so. The old 
is giving way; the new has not emerged. What we had 
(in this case studied) was not disorganization but ‘tran- 
sitional development’,” said a second student. 
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A third point of emphasis is social 
differentiation. Whatever the criteria 
used or the titles employed—class, caste 
—it is necessary to realize that social 
differentiation does exist in our culture. 
Here unlike some preliterate cultures, 
it is not merely a difference in role and 
function on such bases as age and sex. 
Here privileges and lack of privileges 
accompany the differentiations in social 
status. 

We suggest, therefore, that social 
pyramiding and social mobility are im- 
portant concepts. How one gets where 
in the social pyramid, ow he moves 
vertically and/or horizontally, tech- 
niques and possibilities for mobility ‘are 
matters for intensive study by the 
teacher who would facilitate group 
Participation and acceptance. 

As indicated above, the whole area of 
interpersonal relations is both intrigu- 
ing and important to know about. Di- 
agnostically and therapeutically, the 
understanding of a child’s interpersonal 
relationships is so important we wonder 
that research interests were so long in 
attacking it. 

The concepts of social distance, of 
leadership and followership, of social 
assimilate, of social isolate, of social 
reject, and many more may now take 
on usable meaning for the teacher. At 
least one note of warning might be 
sounded here. A number of experi- 
menters have left the impression that 
most and best are what is desired. That 
is, there seems to be an assumption that 
the children chosen most often as “best” 
friends are accordingly best adjusted. 

A teacher needs also to remember 
differences in the individual. Some 
people neither need nor want these 
kinds of relationships. We know, for 
instance, a younger person who now as 
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an adult is admired, respected, well. 
known and wields wach influence. Yet 
even now and certainly never as a chil¢ 
would she have been labeled a “best” 
friend. She is a remarkably well 
justed person by any set of criteria. T, 
have gone about changing aspects ¢ 
her personality after a sociometric test 
or two might have disturbed undul 
a center poise of existence. q 
One final area of teacher awareness” 
and sensitivity seems obligatory. All the 
above may well be fruitless unless 
end-product is a well-thought-out a 
a well-formulated philosophy of living” 
and teaching. True it must be a dy- 7” 
namic philosophy but sufficiently con- 
gealed that it may be used as a base for 
operations and self-appraisal. 4 


Some Techniques for Obtaining and 
Passing on Suggested Understandings — 


Were it merely fact and figure in- 
crements of knowledge that were de- 
sired, we might quickly devise a book © 
list and go about other business. In- — 
sightful knowledge, however, is not so | 
easy of attainment as those of us who ~ 
have attempted to prompt it very well 
know. 2 

The following suggestions are there- © 
fore tentative and incomplete. They | 
represent, in the main, devices used | 
not only in classroom situations with | 
teachers but in informal study groups 
of interested teachers.* 

Both in classroom groups and in- 
formal groups we take the position that 
interested people should, are able, and 4 
will under guidance plan, manipulate, 7 
and critically evaluate programs such 
as the one suggested above. Having once 










































* A group situation is suggested for experiencing social 
education. While this seems highly desirable because of 
interactional experiences, there is no reason why the am- 
bitious, purposeful individual could not pursue a like 
course successfully. a 
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| outlined their aims, and program they 
may then canvass both the resources 
and the techniques available to them. 
Examples of resources which will be 
found in any local situation or which 
may be brought in are: 


Library reading materials including news- 
papers, magazines, books, monographs, govern- 
ment reports—local, county, regional—scrap- 
books, and photographs. 

Community centers, relief agencies, correc- 
_ tional institutions, research bureaus, psycho- 
| pathic institutions. 

Persons within the area available as lecturers 
or for conferences on topics of interest. 

“| Audio-visual aids — motion pictures, plays, 
“| radio. 
“\ Study forms, questionnaires, tests, maps, 
~} charts, graphs. 
' Small group and individual projects in which 
data of the above types are collected, processed, 
“] portrayed, and interpreted. 
“| . Personal experience and observation. In this 
“| kind of study one is faced with the difficulty 
_} and the opportunity of giving everyday per- 
‘sonal experiences clarification and interpretation 
ook # in a sociological frame of reference. 


In- ‘ j Just as the above resources are sug- 
t sO gestive only, so are the following tech- 
who } niques which vary from one learning 
| situation to another: 


Small group discussions of the give-and-take 
variety; small special-interest groups; panels and 
round tables. 

Lectures by qualified persons. 
Reading and comparative analyses. For ex- 
"| ample, a careful comparison of the “rites of 
at passage” in growth and development of chil- 
dren in various cultures is enlightening. 

Actual community participation in surveys, 
‘} volunteer services, field trips, workshop ex- 
4 speriences. 

7. Reports, oral and written, with the avowed 
aim of integrating thinking and learning in a 
particular area. 

Case studies. 

Uses of radio, motion pictures. 

Use of socio-dramatic techniques. They have 
drawn a most hearty response in recent use. 

Exhibits secured both from local and outside 
agencies. 
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Interviewing of pasos who repreat vations 
professions for purposes of guidance. 


Having learned meee Maa 
mate, it remains for the teacher to es- 


tablish an atmosphere similarly keyed 
to the maturity level of the children. 
with whom she works. A discussion of 
such a program will be found in the. 


article on pages 73-81 prepared 
the faculty of the University Sched 
of Ohio State University. 

Truly, the rest of us spin theory but 
these teachers of the University School 


weave social action which leaves the 


observer deeply gratified. Here one may 


find teachers schooled, if you like, or 
just competent in the understandings | 


which seem so basic to us. Here kinder- 
garten students share in planning, ma- 
nipulating, evaluating, and do an ad- 
mirable job of it. Here, too, at their 
own maturity level, students are being 
acquainted with social structure, social 
processes, and the like. 

One final area also seems worthy of 
attention. Nearly all teachers are sub- 
ject in some measure to pressures for 
academic achievement. The pressures 
take various forms. Sometimes addi- 
tional graduate degrees are demanded. 
Sometimes teachers are pressured to do 
research and to prepare publications. 
Still others feel both compulsion and 
desire to participate in community ac- 
tivities. 

Even if the economic angle is ad- 


justed, teachers with already full sched- 


ules cannot help but be harassed and 


develop consequent tensions. Surely 
those who expect so much from teach- 
ers need to pay attention to the fact 
that one’s own personal adjustment is 
closely connected with one’s social effi- 
ciency quotient as teacher and citizen. 

There seems to be a need, judging 
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from what teachers report, for a re- 
evaluation of teacher services. This may 
mean revamping the system of rewards 
so that the teacher may not have to 
play multiple roles such as classroom 
teacher, researcher or writer. Or it may 
mean recognition and time allowed for 
community participation and the like. 
One closing example from our personal 
experience will show what arrange- 
ments can be effected: 


The teacher is treated as an adult in the 
planning of her program. She is allowed within 
limits to select and organize activities, accord- 
ing to her own estimate of time and energies. 
The teaching load is modified in terms of these 
plans. A helper is found or minor duties are 
assigned elsewhere. 


Teaching thus is a job filled with ex- 
citing findings, time to know students 


as persons, and time to participate as a 


member in community affairs. 
In summary, the teacher’s role in im 
proving human relations is postulated 


as follows: She needs to be committed — 
to a democratic philosophy. She needs 4 
a social perspective which frees her | 





from prejudices and renders her a social 7 


actionist armed with learnings, under- | | 
standings, and techniques for improv- | 
ing human relations along lines of the 


ideal outlined here.* 





* Documentation of the ideas presented here is so q 


difficult as to seem impossible. As one writer once put 4 


it, words are copyrighted but ideas are not. 


So it is © 
here. What one thinks is not claimed as “original” but — 


is the result of long “interaction’ ’with many colleagues {| 


past and present. 


in the College of Education, Ohio State University. 


Of Such Is Teaching 


ce NEW kID’s A ’COMIN’!” called the chil- 

dren as they rushed into the kinder- 
garten. “And the law’s got his mudder,” they 
continued. 


Sure enough, through the door was pushed a 
forlorn little object, Jake, by name. His over- 
alls were ragged and dirty and his pinched little 
face, as well as both hands, were covered with 
large brown warts. 


“Don’t touch him, teacher,” screamed the 
children. “‘It’s a catchin’! Don’t take his hands!” 

The teacher smiled at Jake and brought him 
into the room. He seemed to crawl into his 
ragged shirt as he tried to pull the shrunken 
sleeves down over his hands. She seated the shy 
little fellow beside her and smiled reassuringly. 
Some way the morning passed and at noon she 
went home with him. 


“T’ve come to help you fill out this card,” she 
explained to the grandmother. 


It seemed that the father was in service and 
that the mother had deserted after a tangle with 
the authorities. 


Gradually the conversation was turned to the 
child’s physical difficulty. Immediately the lo- 
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quacious grandmother defended herself and said, 
“Oh, them warts! I stole the neighbor’s dish 
rag and buried it, but it didn’t help none.” 
The teacher promised another sort of help 
and the next day the school nurse was on the 
job. She arranged medical care from the clinic. 
Time and again the teacher went back to the 
home to see that the child kept the appoint- 


ments with the busy doctor. Discouragement © 


followed when no immediate results could be 


seen. It took coaxing and persuasion to keep the — 
treatment from being discarded along with the ~ 


dish rag remedy. 


But eventually science won. On the first day ~ 
of school in the fall, little Jake rushed back to | 


the kindergarten room radiant and happy. 
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“Looky, teacher,” he beamed. “My warts are 


gone!” 
And sure enough, his warts were gone. 


“Now, the kids take my hands when we play 4 


games,” he shouted, jumping up and down. 
“They'll let me in! They'll let me in!” 


8 oa tate 


ND THIS WAS MY HAPPIEST MOMENT IN _ 


teaching. I was 


the teacher.—CLARA © 


Evans, Professor of Education, University of — 


Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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There is greatest need, perhaps, for | 
recognition of complete cooperative thinking with those 7] 
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Courtesy The Pennsylvania State College 


Teachers are builders of democracy 


They are doing many things to help themselves 
become better builders 


... They maintain and use a professional 


information service 


... They develop an in-service 
education program 


... They plan for themselves and the children 


a continuous program of growth 


Laura Zirbes begins this section editorially 
with “Our Growth” 
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Reo Our Growth 


: ECENT STUDIES. OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROVIDE CUMULATIVE 
. data from which we may conclude that there is an orderly 
he progression or sequence of stages through which normal children 
| move at varying rates toward the ever fuller realization of their 
| individual potentialities, and toward maturity. 

i 

1 


(i Teacher growth may also be a sequential process in which devel- . | 
it opmental potentialities are progressively realized. Set down and EB 
it viewed in the long perspective the steps and stages in teacher growth a 
toward productive maturity not only guide aspirators. They make us 2 
less likely to succumb to inertia, less prone to regression, more confi- » 
¥ dent of our own latent capacities and nascent powers. They suggest a 
ai ways in which preservice and inservice experiences and opportunities = 
| 





should challenge forward adjustments that contribute to professional 
growth and fulfillment. 





| The insecurities of the novice teacher may be greatly reduced 
i by an insightful program of guidance which builds competence and 
confidence instead of encouraging regressive dependence and incul- | 
cating anxious concern about arbitrary expectations. ‘ 

Excessive dependence on routines, devices and textbook assign- 
: ments may be challenged by the development of richer resources. 

"4 Dependence on mass methods may be challenged by opportun- 
ities for the cooperative study of individual children. 

Responsibility for professional participation may be developed 
through cooperatively democratic staff concern about school policies 
and community relations. 

Initiative and creative contributions to the profession may be 
fostered by plans for sharing or reporting in professional groups or 
organizations. 

Readiness of leadership may develop from productive effort in 
committee work on the job, in a workshop or in graduate courses. 


‘th-teane oa ree sets Yan 





4 I HERE NEED BE NO DEAD ENDS IN TEACH- 
F ing. Growth develops readiness for larger opportunities and more 
F mature satisfactions—LauRA ZiRBES, Chairman, Board of Editors, 


CuHILDHOop EpucaTIon and Professor of Education, The Ohio State 
F -University. 
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By VIRETTA C. VAN DORN 


ss Through a Professional 
Information Service 


Teachers are asking questions and seeking answers beyond a yes or a no. 
They want to know why and where and how and what. They ask dif- 


ferent questions and the differences lie in their own 


differences. 


Mrs. Van Dorn, formerly a staff member of the Bronxville, New York, 
public schools and now in charge of information service for the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, gives an analysis of the questions teachers 
‘ are asking, points out their implications for teacher growth, and suggests 


what can be done to help them. 


NCE UPON A TIME NO TEACHER 

ever asked questions, except of her 
pupils. She didn’t have to learn any- 
thing new. She had a book. 

Year after year she asked questions 
from the book and the children tried to 
give the right answers. Some children 
gave the right answers. Others didn’t. 
They failed. But all children forgot 
the answers as soon as they conveniently 
could. They weren’t aware of any 
reason for remembering them. 

The teacher shut her door and kept 
the world away. She knew the book by 
heart. There was no one to suggest that 
she didn’t know everything. 

Then a disturbing thing happened. 
The idea got. around that maybe there 
was something more important than 
trying to answer the same old questions 
from the same old book. 

Someone even suggested that maybe 
if children learned interesting and im- 
portant things, they might remember 
them. 

These ideas seemed simple and harm- 
less, but they shook every school build- 
ing all over the land. The props that 
had supported the teachers all these 
years were falling. People were begin- 
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ning to suspect that the teacher didn’t 


always know everything. 
Doors began to open. Miss A opened 


‘her door, just a crack, and timidly 


peeked out. “Now what will I do?” 
she whispered. “I know one textbook. 
Do I have to have more? What text- 
books shall I buy? They say I have to 
have materials and workbooks. Where 
shall I get them? How. much shall I 
spend? What will I do with them when 
I get them? 

“I’m afraid of this new education. I 
don’t know where I’m going. There is 
no one to help me. I’m afraid of the 
children. I’m afraid of the parents. I’m 
afraid of my superintendent and my 
school board. I’ve heard of workbooks. 
They will keep the children quiet. 
Please send me things to make children 
work—things like workbooks, prizes, 
and rewards. Then I can shut my door 
and keep the world out.” 

Miss A had taken the first step. She 
had opened her door, peered out and — 
admitted a need. Her door could never 
be so firmly locked again. 


Miss B stepped to the door and looked 
out. “My children are interested in 
science. Please tell me how I can find 
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material to satisfy this interest. I will 
need books for the children, books for 
myself, and pictures.” 

Miss B had taken two steps. She had 
opened her door, admitted her need, and 
recognized her children’s interests. Her 
door will stand ajar and someday she 
will peek out again. 

Miss C flung open her door and 
shouted, “At last you’ve set me free! 
I’ve been shut up so long. I want to 
know people and learn from them and 
laugh with them. I want a chance to 
know real children with real interests. 
There are so many things to discover in 
this world!” 

Miss C’s door will always stand wide 
open. There will be the sound of foot- 
steps going and coming; the children 
will be going out to search for new 
wonders; they will be coming back to 
laugh together, think together, work 
together. There will be grown-ups 
coming to bring their wisdom and ex- 
perience, and going away to ponder 
and smile. 

Miss C has taken all the steps. She has 
opened her door, admitted her need, 
and recognized her children’s interests. 
She has welcomed for herself and for 
her children the opportunity to be re- 
spected as individuals. 

She has glimpsed the significance of 
what it means to educate and to teach. 
She believes that people working to- 
gether can provide better and better op- 
portunities both for learning and for 
teaching. 


What Are Teachers Asking? 


Doors are opening all over the land. 
Teachers are asking questions. Requests 
for information pour into the head- 
quarters office of the Association for 
Childhood Education. There are letters 


from all the states in the union. There 
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are letters from other countries. Some 
letters are funny. Some are sad. All are ~ 
interesting because they tell about hu- 
man needs. 

A teacher wants material that will 
help her with her parent conferences. 

A teacher wants good textbooks for 
her first grade. 

A school board wants a curriculum 
“so good that all children who leave this © 
school will be able to get into any good | 
school in the country.” & 

A superintendent wants information 
on newer promotion practices. 

A P.T.A. wants “the newest estab- — 
lished methods of education that can be 7} 
applied in our school. We want our } 
children to have every advantage.” a 

A teacher writes, ‘““The kindergartens” 
in our city are all using workbooks. 
Please send material to help the teachers 
and parents see how wrong this is.” 

A mother seeks help for her child’ 
who stutters. 

A group of teachers wants research 
material on child development. 

A teacher wants advice on reading } 
readiness. I 

A rural school wants suggestions for | 
a program for its five-year-old children. 

A teacher wants help with a unit on 
home life. 

Some letters indicate an alarming | 
dependence on printed material, with | 
no vision of the world as a laboratory. | 

Too few letters indicate a concern | 
for children’s participation in the 
learning process. 

Too few letters indicate that teach- 
ers, children, parents, administrators, 
and school boards are working together ~ | 
to solve their problems. There is little 7} 
indication that teachers are aware of | 
the rich human resources in their com- 4 
munities. 
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Letters indicate that teachers con- 
tinue to think of themselves as isolated 
groups—kindergarten teachers, pri- 
mary teachers, fifth grade teachers, 
elementary teachers, high school teach- 


“{ ers — groups that see education in 
and have little need for each 


*“pieces” 


s ‘ other. 


There is need for teachers who see 


education as a whole. There is need for 


alert, well-informed teachers who un- 


derstand child development and can 
' interpret it to the public. From every 


section of the country come requests 
like this: 

I am starting a kindergarten and nursery 
school in my home. Where can I take a cor- 
respondence course in kindergarten teaching? 
Please send me all the information you can 
about equipment and supplies. 


The wholesale establishment of 
schools of dubious character is a reflec- 
tion on the teaching profession. There 
should be strong state laws regulating 
such enterprises. Are we letting the 
nursery school and kindergarten teach- 
ers make the fight alone? Or, is this a 


common concern? 
Too many little children are being 


pushed into groups before they are 


ready for such experiences. Are all 
teachers well-informed about their own 
profession and ready to “speak up” for 
all children? From other countries come 
letters like this one: 


Please help us. We live in a war-torn area. 
Our children have seen horror, ruin, and devas- 
tation. All of them have seen death at close 
hand. They have had to lie, and steal, and even 
kill to survive. Many are still frantic with fear 
and distrust. Many are maimed and distorted 
physically. Many more are distorted emotion- 
ally and spiritually. We have no buildings, no 
books, no supplies. Our children are hungry. 
They have no adequate clothing. Their lives 
have been savage and wretched, but they have 
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had excitement and @ certain kind of wild free- 
dom. They resent the idea of school. 

Our teachers are at best poorly trained. They, 
too, are hungry and cold. We have little money 
to pay oat 

In America you have everything! Please tell 
us where to begin. We must help these chil- 
dren become useful citizens in a world that is 
full of problems. We must give them spiritual 


strength! 
Do we in America believe so sin- 


cerely in a dynamic education that we 


dare say to these teachers: 


Build your education on the needs of your 
children. Re-build your children’s spiritual 
strength by giving them the opportunity to 
participate in re-building your schools and play- 
grounds. 

Sing and dance together. Laugh together. 
Laughter is healing! 

Hunt our your human resources-—your story- 
tellers, your musicians, your builders, your 
scientists, those skilled in human 


Go-out to meet them. Bring them into your 


school, Ask them to work with you. 

Seek the indestructible things about you—the 
rivers, the hills, the sky. Go with your children 
and make discoveries with them. 

We can share our materials, our resources 
with you. You can share your experiences with 
us. Write us about the people in your school. 
Tell us about the things they say, the things 
they do. We need your help. Together we can 
plan worthy educational experiences for your 
children and ours. 


What Must We Do? 


Let’s work together on this job of 
human relations. 

Let’s show Miss A that we care about 
her and that she need not fear the world 
outside her classroom. Let’s recognize 
the cause of her reliance on printed ma- 
terials for what it is—fear! Remember 
her words, “I’m afraid of this new edu- 
cation. I’m afraid of the children. I’m 
afraid of the parents. I’m afraid of the 
school board and the superintendent.” 

Let’s understand why she sometimes 
hits back at all the changes in education 
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that make her feel unsure. Let’s give her 
strength and courage. Our friendly in- 
terest in her and our belief in her will 
do more to make her discard her work- 
books than all the arguments we can 
martial against them. 

All the arguments in the world won’t 
persuade her to know her parents if she 
is afraid of them. But our belief in her 
can give her courage to know other 
people, children as well as parents. 

Let’s start where she is, not where we 
think she should be. Let’s give her credit 
for the things she does well. Let’s help 
her take the next step. 

The widespread use of workbooks 
tells us that we give lip service to the 
idea that children should participate in 
their own learning. But it tells us 
something more important. It tells us 
about fear. It argues loudly for good 
human relations that build strength, 
courage, and dignity. It calls strongly 
for the kind of human relations that 
make teachers unafraid to laugh with 
children and their parents, and un- 
afraid to try new things. 

Let’s help Miss B take the next step. 
Let’s let her know we are all interested 
in her children’s science interest and 
that we will help. 

Maybe Miss H has some big boys who 
can help Miss B’s little children set up a 
museum. Maybe the children in Miss 
M’s room know some grown-ups in the 
neighborhood who will take the chil- 
dren to the big museum or who will 
help them gather stones or who will tell 
the children stories about their stones. 

There may be older children who can 
help the little children search for library 
material. There will be older children 
who can read to the younger ones or 
show them how to make blue-prints or 
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help them make a home for their pet. q 3 
Helping Miss B take the next step is | 
not telling her what to do or how to do 


it. We may be sorry that she sees only 
textbooks and doesn’t think of human 


resources or the world outside her class- {_ 


room. 


she is, not where we think she should be. — 
It means giving her genuine applause 


aware of her needs. 


We won’t have to give her a course in F ; 
the value of human resources. Our sin- 
cere interest will do the trick. She'll © 


understand the importance of human |) 


i f 
he 
ta 


children’s science interest strengthen | 


resources, of good human relations, and 
the world outside her door as she sees her 


and grow because friendly people care. 





Helping her means starting where . | 


; | 


for what she has done. It means being ~ 


Miss C’s door is wide open. She is | 
gifted in human relations. Let’s use her Ef 


strength and wisdom. We.need her, not 
to tell us what to do but to show us by 
her awareness and her understanding 
just how great these things can be. We 





need her laughter and her interest in } 


2 


people. 
She knows that feelings are impor- 


tant. She knows that the way a teacher * 


what she is. 
Teachers have many ways of telling 


7 


feels about herself and the way people 3 
feel about her loom large in making her —] 


ES 
a 


us they are afraid. Sometimes they criti- | 


cize the teacher who had the children 


last year. Sometimes they point out all 4 
the things the parents should have done ~ 


a 
3 


and didn’t. 


The teaching profession needs 4 


i 


teachers who are aware of the needs of — 
people. Teachers are people. Let’s work — 
together for better human relations. 
Let’s use Miss C. 


Fo ew. 
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By THE FACULTY OF THE Onto StaTE UNIvERsiTy SCHOOL 


/. .. Through A Cooperative 


In-service Program 


University School of Ohio State University is a laboratory school on the 
campus. It is made up of two kindergartens and the usual elementary and 
secondary school grades. Since its inception it has been thought of as one 
school and the faculty, both elementary and secondary, has been deeply 
concerned with the total school program. The preparation of this article 
has been a democratic, cooperative faculty enterprise. The staff members 
discussed the essential qualities of teacher growth as they saw it in the 
laboratory school. A small committee prepared 2 work outline and 
volunteers prepared z rough draft of the manuscript. Finally, one staff 
member completed the manuscript for publication. 


PERHaPs NOW MORE THAN EVER BE- 

fore thinking teachers have begun 
to feel that growth is truly a continu- 
ous process. For that reason, the be- 
stowal of an academic degree does not 
signify that growth is complete or that 
further growth is unnecessary or unat- 
tainable. 

To many teachers, the awarding of 
the degree indicates the recipient is now 
capable of beginning an individual pro- 
fessional growth pattern for himself. 
This is especially true of modern 
teachers who know that if they are to 
guide well the development of children 
they themselves must continue to grow. 

Professional growth can be continu- 
ous either on the job or in special situa- 
tions. On the job growth is something 
which has possibilities for all concerned 
in the process of learning—the teacher, 
her co-workers, the boys and girls, 
their parents, the curriculum, and the 
school community. Thus, education in 
general receives a new impetus and an 
enrichment, for no professional gain 
can ever be localized. Like ripples in a 
pool where a stone has been thrown, 
ever-widening circles spread out and the 
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entire area is benefited by the growth 
and development of one teacher. 

Growth and change, while they can 
go on under many conditions, are natu- 
rally most effective and most satisfac- 
tory in situations conducive to adven- 
turing. Perhaps one of the essentials in 
producing a desirable teacher-growth 
atmosphere is a democratic philosophy. 
To be a democratic philosophy, it mu&t 
grow from individual and group think- 
ing. To function in the purposes of the 
school, certain working conditions must 
be established by the total staff. 

Another condition éssential to growth 
is the feeling of friendly informality 
among the staff. Informality is not ac- 
complished when school equipment or 
morale is rigid and unchallenging. Fur- 
niture needs to be just as movable as 
ideas. All equipment and material 
should suggest experimental possibili- 
ties. Informality and movability are 
highly desirable because, as growth goes 
on, what seems correct and desirable in 
the light of today’s thinking and experi- 
ence may seem extremely inadequate 
and undesirable tornorrow. 

By way of illustrating a way of work- 
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ing and as an indication that profes- 
sional growth on the job is possible if 
conditions are created to make it pos- 
sible, the development and functioning 
of the philosophy of the University 
School of Ohio State University will be 
examined. 


The Children Stated a Philosophy 


The “‘little school,” as the early uni- 
versity elementary school came to be 
called during the first two years when 
it was housed in an apartment build- 
ing near the campus, got its start in 
1930 without benefit of legislative ap- 
propriations. The ideas for its establish- 
ment were too big to bow to discour- 
agement, material or otherwise. ; 

Anybody who works creatively must 
take chances, and that is exactly what 
the original staff was prepared to do. 
Particularly for young children they 
saw many advantages in being housed 
in home-like surroundings. Here was 
an opportunity for children and adults 
to set up their own environment for 
their own group living and working 
together. 

The children themselves stated the 
philosophy of the school in the first edi- 
tion of their school magazine, Buckeye 
Leaves. For the first several years, theirs 
was the only written statement. 

Wuat Our ScHoot StTanps For 

Instead of one person writing this editorial 
alone, twenty-five of us talked over what our 
school stands for. Our thoughts were taken 
down. With these statements this editorial is 
written. 

When we organized these statements, we 
found that trusting each other was considered 
one of the most important factors toward mak- 
ing this school. The opinions of some of the 
children are: 

We are experimenting to find out how to manage our 


affairs. 
We believe that children must learn to be responsible 


by being trusted to do things. 
If there is any misunderstanding, we try to clear it up. 
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When we make mistakés or forget, we own up to it 
because we know that that is right, and we aren’t afraid © 
something terrible is going to happen. Then we try to 
make it right or take the consequences. 

We think that self-control plays an i 


important patt. — 
We try to listen to each other instead of all ‘talking 


at once. 


We learn to work together, discuss things, and play ie 


fair. That’s self-control. If people took advantage, we 
just couldn’t keep this school up. 

Since in our kind of school sharing is so very 
important, we are going to put it in next. The 
thoughts of some of the children about this 
subject are: 


We learn to do things for others, not only for ourselves, 
We learn to share with each other by doing it often. 
We appreciate each other’s work. 


Now, of course, the teachers have a very dif- 
ficult job and, since the children realize this, 
they have made these statements: 


We think for ourselves. We do not have somebody tell 
us what to do and then do the very thing they say. 

We help decide things. 

The teachers work with people whose judgment is not 
good. The teacher never judges for them. 

The teacher is there to guide so that we won’t go 
clear off the subject. She does not tell us how to do it. 
We have to figure things out for ourselves. If we get 
in a tight place, she tells us. 

Although we do a lot of writing, the teacher does not 
tell us to write about something, but instead we write 
when we think ‘things need to be written or when we 
have ideas. 

Each child learns the things which he is most in need 
of. We don’t all do the same thing. 


Staff Meetings and Resumes 


In the “little school” the vision and 
the leadership were so inspired and in- 
spiring that staff members grew into a 
common philosophy with faith to do 
the job of starting a school creatively 
and experimentally. Guiding the 
teachers was so artfully and objectively 
done that growing pains were hardly 
noticeable. 

The staff worked closely together 
with such common concern for the en- 
tire school and such keen interest in the 
various groups which made up the 
school, that any social gathering which 
included two or more staff members be- 
came an occasion for an impromptu 
staff meeting. With ideas popping and 
things happening to children the shar- 
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7} ing of those ideas, feelings, and experi- 
7 ences could not wait for scheduled 
7 meetings. Regular staff meetings were 

weekly luncheons, with no formalities 


but much talk and pooled thinking. 

Regularly, too, “‘fish bowl” staff 
meetings were held where two or three 
hundred students in elementary edu- 
cation classes and other visitors to the 
school sat in. These spectators had an 
opportunity to see teachers in the proc- 
ess of growing and to do a little grow- 
ing themselves. They gained insights 
into professional problems and into the 
procedures through which these staff 
members were appraising and formu- 
lating plans for further action. 

Each staff member gladly spent her 
occasional spare minutes and her office 
and conference hours discussing with 
interested observers the developments 
within her own group. Such questions 
as “When will the first grade children 
begin to use readers?”, ““Where do the 
fourth grade children get those spelling 
words?”, and “Do you have any drill in 
arithmetic?” afforded the demonstra- 
tion teachers the opportunity to refine 
and clarify continuously their own 
ideas. It took courage to dare to depart 
from the three R’s. 

Another way in which contributions 
to teacher growth were made was 
through the weekly resumes. These re- 
sumes were a summary and interpreta- 
tion of the experiences of each group in 
terms of the democratic values ap- 
proached through cooperative learning. 
For the teachers who wrote the resumes, 
they not only served as a summary of 
experiences but also gave many oppor- 
tunities for self-appraisal and for eval- 
uation of their pursuits with children. 

For the teachers who read them, they 
provided the continuity of the experi- 
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ences of each | p in which ited 
visitations t have been made and 
where the aEmsiver may have come 
away consumed with curiosity about. 

“what went before” or “what happened — 
after I had to leave.” In a sense, the 
resumes were also the week-to-week i in- 
crolving sieongh at Seeaeaenn a: 
evolving plan- 
ning of children and pe ante 

The following excerpts are represen- 

tative of the kind of interpretation pro- 
vided through the resumes. The first 
two are typical examples of planning 
and adjustments during the first week 
of school: 


First Week—Kindergarten. Teacher plan- 
ning, for the most part, centered about such 


dion to their pa ed 

Shall we limit the number of children in the 
block corner and at the work bench during the 
work period? 

Does jungle gym activity constitute a.work- 
period plan for kindergarten children? 

Are we using the two rooms to best advan- 
tage in terms of need for quiet activity, space 
for observation, work table and lunch table 
space? 

First Week—First. Grade. The director and 
the: psychologist spent considerable time on 
Monday and Tuesday in a study of adjustment 
and placement in this group. As a result of this 
study and a conference with the teachers, two 
girls who had been in first grade during the 
school year were transferred to the upper pri- 
mary group. The other children are taking more 
initiative since the two more mature children 
left. 


The next resume is representative of 
a unit of study in process: 

Third Weehk—Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
Through research reading, examination of large 
seeds, exchange of information already known 
by some, and experimenting with the iodine 
starch test, the children studied what a seed 
contains, the use to which stored food is put, 
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and the ways nature has provided for seeds to 
scatter and be protected. With this understand- 
ing, the children discussed the food plants which 
seeds produce. The Thursday trip was taken to 
the “Big Bear” to find (a) what fresh fruits 
and vegetables are now available, (b) from 
where these foods come, and (c) what other 
foods indirectly produced from plants there 
are. All of the children found some fruits and 
vegetables new to them, and many expressed 
surprise at the variety offered for sale. On Fri- 
day they planned that the first of the week they 
would organize several groups for studying the 
foods they saw on Thursday. 


In the following excerpt functional 


learning in arithmetic is illustrated: 

Fourth Week—Primary III. One child had 
an occasion to use ten feet. When talking to 
the teacher about it, he said, “Ten feet would 
be just half of the distance we measured the 
other day when we were talking about planting 
the orange trees.” He then estimated the dis- 
tance in the room. This indicated a carry-over 
from one activity to another. 

Over the years'since 1932, when the 
elementary school moved from its orig- 
inal home to the new University School 
on the campus next door to the College 
of Education and the high school was 
started, teachers at every level have 
worked cooperatively for the better- 
ment of the total program. That this 
has been a big job needs hardly to be 
stated. Many of the problems that go 
with the efforts of unifying a program 
for children from the kindergarten for 
four-year-olds through the twelfth 
grade will be recognized at once. 


The Staff States a Philosophy 


The combined staffs of the new 
school worked arduously to follow 
through on the underlying concepts 
projected by those who established the 
school. Ali were in agreement that all 
staff members should be as well pre- 
pared as college teachers, and should 
work cooperatively in setting up the 
school program in terms of what they 
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knew and could learn about the needs : 
and interests of children. | 
The traditional place of subject mat- 9 


ter and skills was challenged, and cur- 9 


riculum experimentation was launched. 4 


On the elementary level this meant an ¥ 


experience curriculum. For the high | 
school it meant a series of transitional — 


stages of development—six-area expos- @ 
ure, unified studies, and most recently @ 
the core curriculum. It was agreed that @ 


the underlying purposes and values © 


which people in a democracy continu- % 
ously strive to realize are even more ¥ 


basic than subject matter. | 

For two years a committee chaired by ¥ 
the second director of the school labored | 
over that first tentative statement of a 
philosophy. Each committee member 
submitted his ideas in writing as well as 
in discussion. As might be expected, the 
meaning of words came in for extended 
discussion. “Experience,” “sharing,” 
and “planning”, words full of meaning 
and importance in the elementary 
school were far from adequate in de- 
scribing the secondary school proce- 
dures. 

Since that first tentative statement | 
two revisions have been made. The last © 
revision includes The Nature and 
Meaning of Democracy, The Charac- 
teristics of a Democratic Society and 
The Democratic Personality. 

To aid in the implementation of its 
philosophy and purposes, the staff has 
developed a statement regarding the 
continuous curriculum experiences to 
be emphasized throughout the school. 
These experiences are directly related to 
the development of democratic values 
and to continuing experiences implied 
by these values. 

For staff members to work demo- 
cratically with children they must ex- 
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perience equally democratic ways of 
working with each other. 


_ The Staff Works Democratically 


When a new director of the school 
is needed the entire staff participates in 
his selection. Likewise, staff members 
are consulted and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the selection of new 
people for the staff group. 

In the realm of curriculum con- 
struction, for example, a kindergarten 
teacher who directs her thinking to the 
problems involved in developing cur- 


‘ricular experiences for twelfth graders 


extends her vision and insight consider- 
ably beyond the immediate demands of 
her own classroom. She has a compelling 
opportunity to bring into focus the 
needs and interests of children at all 
levels of development. For the kinder- 
garten, she can speak with some degree 
of authority through her own experi- 
ence. At the less familiar levels, she can 
contribute by projecting her under- 
standing of the functional approach to 
learning as it seems to have implica- 
tions for other levels of the school, while 
gaining for herself deeper insight into 
the whole range of child growth and 
development and related problems in 
education. 

All of this participation is good to the 
degree that it is humanly possible for 
people to participate so extensively in 
the various phases of the all-school pro- 
gram. How to have the best possible 
functional staff organization has been 
a problem for much concern all along 
the way. Year by year new ways are 
tried and evaluated and much progress 


has been made, but it continues to be 


difficult to conserve the energies of 
people who are fired with ideas for ex- 
tending and improving a total school 
program on the experimental front. 
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In general, all staff organization is 
centered in the executive committee to 
which members of the staff are elected, 
and in six major committees: evalua- 
tion, curriculum, child development, 
health, research and service, and demo- 
cratic values. Needless to say, there are 
many other committees equally im- 
portant to the school program but more 
limited in scope. 

In the fall planning meetings, which 
are held the week before the opening 
of school, all staff members indicate 
their preferences for committee work. 
Then, insofar as possible, the director 
and executive committee honor those 
preferences in working out the per- 
sonnel of the various committees. 

The director always assumes the 
leadership for the executive committee 
and one of the other major committees. 
Well qualified staff members provide 
leadership on the other committees, 
sometimes designated in advance, some- 
times elected within the newly ap- 
pointed committee as it goes into action. 

As committee work progresses, ap- 
propriate members of the College of 
Education are invited in for consulta- 
tion. These inter-departmental rela- 
tionships further many mutual under- 
standings and stimulate growth. The 
members of the other departments, in 
turn, call on various members of the 
University School staff for interpreta- 
tion of various aspects of the school 
program to campus groups as well. as 
to off campus groups such as work- 
shops, sectional conferences and other 
types of service. 

On occasions in-service groups of 
teachers come to the campus to avail 
themselves of the services of the school. 
During two different summers The Kel- 
logg Foundation sent groups to our 
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campus. For one of those summer ses- 
sions it was necessary to run two dem- 
onstration schools to accommodate all 
of the observers. A nearby neighbor- 
hood school was used and the two staffs 
worked closely together in carrying 
through their programs. 


We Gather Data 
and Publish Our Findings 

Obviously, the incentives for con- 
tinuous appraisal and evaluation of the 
program come from many sources and 
the demands for publications of these 
findings are unlimited. In the early 
years of the school it was the general 
policy to be very discriminating about 
the kinds of studies published for pub- 
lic consumption, on the premise that 
the data were not adequate for vali- 
dated studies. However, over the years 
there was a definite program for ac- 
cumulating these data until such time 
as the evidence was sufficiently conclu- 
sive to warrant publication. 

Since the three R’s were not the 
major objective of the school it seemed 
tremendously important that the story 
of achievement in these skills through a 
functional approach rather than by a 
frontal attack be made available. One 
series of publications had to do with 
communication skills or language arts. 
The first pamphlet of this series was an 
investigation of functional letter writ- 
ing; another was concerned with other 
aspects of language development. 

A third publication in this series was 
an appraisal of the functional reading 
program in which the reading data and 
records for the first eight years of the 
school were utilized. Another was an 
evaluative study of the use of books in 
a modern elementary school. 

Some aspects of democratic living 
were dealt with in another series. ““The 
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Relationships of Freedom and Responsi- 


bility” and “Implications for Guidance © 
in the First Grade” were two of these, — 


rich in anecdotal records. 

A third series included theses about 
the arts and music in the experimental 
situation. A dissertation very recently 


completed presents nine years of data 


which show how arithmetic skills are 
really benefited by an experience cur- 
riculum. Six years of data concerning 





first-hand experiences was the basis for 4} 


still another thesis. 


The above mentioned studies are — 
fairly representative of the various 4 
kinds of investigations in the elemen- 4 


tary grades. Similarly, there were 


er ce 


studies concerning the high school pro- } 


gram. Among these were “An Evalua- © 


tion of Free Reading in Grades Ten, | 


Eleven and Twelve” and “The Libra- 


rian and the Teacher of English.” The ] 
senior class of 1938 published Were We — 


Guinea Pigs? 


In 1946 an all-staff publication, How ~ 
Children Develop, came out of two © 
years of cooperative work and revision. ~ 
It contains the recorded findings from | 


cooperative planning that have been 


the basis for curriculum development — 
over the years, plus a condensation of 
almost all of the available research up © 
to the time of publication. Some periods ~ 
of childhood were found to have a ~ 
number of “unknowns” and these are © 
areas in which further study is already © 


underway. 


Another kind of investigation was | 
carried on by the University School and 4 


the College of Education, with the 4 


evaluation committee assuming the ™ 
leadership. This study, A Laboratory ~ 
School Evaluates Its Contribution to ~ 
Teacher Education, was completed in © 
June, 1943, and provides leads into fer- © 
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tile fields of curriculum revision, ex- 


_ perimentation, field service and the like. 


The breadth of experience provided 


_ the faculty through widespread par- 


ticipation in the University School pro- 
gram has resulted in many staff mem- 


’ bers choosing new areas for work. 


We Extend Our Horizons 
Two former directors are now public 


} © school administrators because they feel 


that through their experiences in an ex- 
perimental situation they have a con- 
tribution to make to public education. 
Two other former directors are making 
their contributions through teacher ed- 
ucation and continued close working 
relationships with the school. 

An English teacher and a social 
studies teacher are now working on an 
intercultural commission. Two other 
teachers have gone to foreign countries 
to direct schools for English-speaking 
children. 

The present director of the school 
was originally a mathematics and sci- 
ence teacher. The present assistant di- 
rector, with particular responsibility 
for research and field service, was for- 
merly in the related arts area of the 
school. 

Many other staff members change 
their jobs temporarily. They go about 
the state and the nation as consultants 
in field workshops, give service in sum- 
mer sessions and, on a leave-of-absence 
basis, work in different schools and col- 
leges. The giving and the gaining of 
staff members through these experi- 
ences are recognized as important fac- 
tors in teacher growth. 

Still another and very important 
kind of teacher participation is in the 
parent council program. Because of the 
experimental nature of the school the 
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sponsibility to the parents. 

In the kindergarten the and 
teachers study child development and 
learn to respect the growth p of 
individual children. Consequently there 


is less pressure for beginning reading 
and formal school procedures. sat 

Continuing their study in the first’ 
grade, the parent committee sent out a 
questionnaire requesting preferences 
for meetings in the coming year. Of the 
fifteen suggestions listed, the aes 
five are indicative of the kinds of help 
these parents are wanting: | 

Discussions and talks on the development and 
training of children. 

Reviews of books pertaining to -~ develop- 
ment and training of c 

Discussions and talks by “experts” ‘about com- 
munity problems. 

Discussions with first-grade teacher about the 
sey oe” weeks for learning skills to 
use in leisure- time pits i with children. 

Obviously, in carrying out the re- 
quests of parents, many other staff 
members in addition to the first-grade 
teacher find themselves participating 
in first-grade parent education. 

In the oldest age group—twelfth 
grade—the parents and: teachers work 
closely together in helping the students 
plan their senior trip, the biggest single 
planned experience in group living, 
much prized by every senior student. 

For several years the teachers and 
parents have cooperatively presented a 
series of radio programs to interpret the 
school program. Many people who 
never have occasion to visit the school 
are reached and become interested fol- 
lowers of the trends in education. 

In the course of a day’s living in Uni- 
versity School it is quite possible for a 
staff member to have, in addition to his 
work with his own particular class 
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groups, contacts with children of age 
groups from four to eighteen years, 
contacts with staff members in every 
area, contacts with students from the 
freshmen through graduate school, col- 
lege professors from a variety of areas, 
visiting educators from the near and far 
corners of the world, and parents both 
pleased and disgruntled. Each day is an 
adventure in democratic living and 
working together. The one thing that is 
sure in such a dynamic situation is that 
a teacher is not committed to fostering 
the factory system of subject matter 
dosage within the four walls of his own 
particular classroom, boring and being 
bored from bell to bell. 


We Recreate Ourselves 
and Work With Others 

If teachers are to be happy and well 
adjusted individuals, there must be a 
balance between work and play. The 
staff of University School has the op- 
portunity to participate in many differ- 
ent kinds of recreational activities. 
There is “shop nite” where some work in 
wood, jewelry, paint or clay. Others 
enjoy weaving. The faculty chorus 
proved to be very popular and partici- 
pated in the Spring music festival. 
Horseback riding, tennis, badminton, 
archery, bowling, square dancing, and 
swimming are other activities in which 
staff members assist or participate in 
with students. 

A social committee plans parties to 
provide maximum participation and 
fun for all. Many campus groups pro- 
vide cultural opportunities—concerts, 
movies, hobby lectures, flower shows 
and plays. 

Yearly conferences with special ob- 
servers, visitors, college classes, and 
numerous others interested in the 
school contribute to teacher growth. 
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For example, during a recent year, more 7 
than seven thousand visitors observed 9 





in the University School. Some of these 9 


were students, some were professional | 
educators, many of them were non- © 


professionals. And a large number were © 


unclassified people interested in pupil @ 


personnel, the theory and practice of 


elementary education, the organization @ 
of materials for special subjects, re- | 
search, the development of materials of J 


instruction, the use of the community — 


in the teaching process and, particu- J 


larly, democratic relations in the school. — 


Such conferences do a great deal to pre- J 
vent staff members from assuming a ~ 
narrow outlook on the learning process | 


or professional education. 

A cross-section of professional affilia- 
tion among the staff would show mem- 
bership in the Association for Child- 
hood Education, the American Associa- 
tion of School Adminstrators, the 
American : Education Fellowship, the 
Ohio Educational Association, and the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Some of the 
faculty serve as executive officers and 
participate in committee work of these 
and other professional organizations. 


A Need for Balance 


Obviously, there needs to be a balance 
of stimulation if each staff member is 
to be an effective and alert teacher. Ele- 
ments which tend to disturb the bal- 
ance in this particular school stem from 
insufficient building space, lack of an 
immediate community, constant revi- 
sion of the program, the need for co- 
operation with outside agencies, and a 
host of other problems. 

University School staff members 
must develop their program in a school 
structure which houses both an elemen- 
tary and a high school. The arrange- 
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ment of the school building is unfor- 
tunate from the standpoint of con- 
veniences. For example, there is no audi- 
torium in which school assemblies may 
be held. 

Lack of space prevents setting up a 
permanent movie projection room, and 


there is very little space available for 


carrying on testing programs, remedial 
work and special classes. The space 
problem constitutes a frequent source 
of frustration. 

Another concern of the laboratory 
school is in not having a real school 
community. The school, which is an 
integral part-of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is located on the university 
campus. The students live in various 
sections of the city and in nearby su- 
burban and rural districts, There are 
also a few students whose homes are in 
a foreign country. 

As a result of this lack of a school 
community, some phases of the Univer- 
sity School program are unlike an aver- 
age school program. For example, it 
is difficult to provide adequate and 
functional recreational programs for 
children and their parents; grade parent 
meetings and all school parent meetings 
cannot achieve the degree of effective- 
ness which is desirable; there is less op- 
portunity for children and parents to 
get to know each other in out-of-school 
activities; securing financial support 
for various school projects becomes an 
almost insurmountable problem when a 
school community is so widely dis- 
persed. 

There are, however, some distinct 
advantages in not having a school com- 
munity. There is freedom from public 
pressure in regard to curricula. The 
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school “teams” are not forced to par- 
ticipate in activities which bring about 
the exploitation of youth for adult 
satisfaction in winning. The bringing 
together of children feaen a Sikiece ae 
communities broadens their social con- 
tacts in a manner not possible in most 
school situations. 

As has been stated, various staff mem- 
bers contribute ideas to the develop- 
ment of the whole program. These con- 
tributions tend to stimulate other mem- 
bers of the staff to greater participation 
and to further study, writing or re- 
search. At the present time more than 
seventy-five percent of the staff are en- 
gaged in professional writing or ad- 
vanced study. The location of the school 
on the university campus makes ad- 
vanced study and research accessible to 
all staff members. 

In order to maintain an essentially 
creative approach in the whole school 
program, administrators and teachers of 
the school must see and understand our 
ever-changing society. When teachers 
can visualize value in changing the edu- 
cational program in order to meet the 
ever-changing needs of individuals, 
then it is possible to say that progress 
is being made. Children will benefit 
from changes in educational experi- 
ences if teachers make changes on the 
basis of intelligent growth. 

As changes are made, teachers be- 
come increasingly aware of the necessity 
of the creative approach to education. 
An understanding for and the need of 
attacking new problems, for using new 
ideas and methods in teaching will grow 
as a result of a willingness to cooperate 
and to go forward in a different and 
ever-changing growth pattern. 
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By ELEANOR PAHL. 


... A Year-Round Program 


The Glencoe, Illinois, year-round program has been much discussed and 
many communitics have inquired about it. Miss Pahl, an elementary 
teacher in the Glencoe public schools, describes the program and its pos- 
sible contributions toward making teaching a profession of service to 
human development—child and adult. 


© YOU REGARD TEACHING AS A REAL 
profession? Are you proud of the 
work you do or are you inclined to take 
an apologetic attitude toward it? Do 
you consider teaching a stop-gap until 
you can get into something else? Do you 
prefer it because it offers long summer 
vacations, even though this sometimes 
means living off the family or supple- 
menting your income by selling brushes 
or magazines? 

Whether you are already an experi- 
enced teacher or looking forward to 
being one, the above questions and 
many others just as pertinent have no 
doubt plagued you. The present teacher 
shortage has sharpened these questions 
and pointed the way toward a change 
in personnel policies for the teaching 
profession. 


What the Glencoe Program Provides 


The year-round program which has 
been adopted in Glencoe has provoked 
many inquiries from other communi- 
ties. Our attempt to answer them, we 
feel, should include not only the facts 
of our new personnel program and how 
it developed but also how these facts 
point toward the recognition of a 
teacher as a professional person. Too, 
Wwe must answer the questions: What 
does it take to make a well-qualified 
teacher? How does our program attract 


them? 
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The well-qualified teacher? There are 
almost as many definitions as there are ° 


people. Generally it is felt that a well- 


rounded dynamic person who is emo- | 








tionally well adjusted, who has adequate | 


training, and who has a genuine liking 
for and an interest in children would 
parallel these varying definitions. In ad- 
dition, a teacher must have recognition 
for superior work; must be willing to 
Participate in an in-service program; 
must have a desire to improve her qual- 
ifications by further study and travel. 
To do these things she must be ade- 
quately paid. 

Our teachers have an opportunity to 
engage in such activities as a part of 
their teaching job. Before we arrived 
at this policy several important studies 
were made. 

Our professional relations commit- 
tee, in cooperation with administrators 
and members of our school board, made 
an intensive study of what our teachers 


wanted and needed. Their findings indi-. 
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cated a need for a more extensive sur- 


vey. Arthur B. Moehlman of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan was engaged to © 


make this survey. His findings coupled 


with the desires of the board and of the] 


teachers indicated a year-round pro- 
gram as the best way to fulfill these 
wants and needs. A forward-looking 
school board and ten years of develop- 


ing the community-school idea made a 
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perfect springboard from which to pro- 
ceed. The program provides that: 

All teachers are employed and paid on a 
twelve months basis with one month’s vaca- 
tion in August at full pay. 

Classroom teaching is the most important 


= phase of the school program. Accordingly, 


teachers’ salaries should be determined on the 
same basis as those of specialists, counselors or 
administrators. Our salaries must attract com- 
petent well-qualified teachers, thus eliminating 
the necessity for seeking administrative or super- 
visory jobs which pay better. 

A single salary schedule—equal pay for equal 
work—keeps teachers from entering into other 
jobs which do not make any discrimination as 
to sex. 


The Summer Program 


Participation in the summer program 
not only offers a year-round salary but 
also gives the teacher opportunities to 


- engage in further study, travel, comple- 


tion of work started during the year, 
curriculum revision or participation in 
the day camps or summer school. It is 
hoped that the summer program will 
make for continuity of the activities 
carried on during the year. 

In addition to providing an adequate 
income, the summer program indicates 
professional status not possible when 
teachers must seek extra jobs in order 
to supplement their income. Why 
waste the training and experience of 
good teachers for three months in the 
summer when it is possible to use these 
assets for the benefit of the children and 
for the benefit of the teachers them- 
selves? 

The classroom teacher has rarely 
achieved economic security or profes- 
sional recognition. By equalizing pay 
for teachers and by making no differen- 
tiation because of sex, opportunity is 
provided for a teacher to proceed upon 
her own merit. Consequently, a rating 
or evaluation of teachers seems neces- 
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sary co.cosnplede the ptogtenk dasaale iY 
ule with high maximum salary and — 
above-average yearly increases must 
produce improved services. Bi 

Before this personnel program was 
developed, we had already decided that 
merit ratings determined by one or two 
individuals are quite valueless. At pres- 
ent the teacher, the counselors, and the 
administrators together rate the teacher 
in the areas of personal-social relation- 
ships, professional development, and 
community relationships. All members 
of the staff are now helping to develop a 
better evaluation system. When teach- 
ers are given such.an opportunity they 
are ready and willing to develop a 
workable method that will prove most 
beneficial to all of them. 

Last year we operated a half-day 
summer school which included con- 
siderable academic help for children 
who seemed to need it. A more than 
usual opportunity for children to par- 
ticipate in arts, crafts and scientific 
experimentation was provided. These 
activities were conducted more or less 
along the lines of our previous summer 
programs. However, the availability of 
more members of our staff and the dis- 
covery of latent talents made it pos- 
sible to include new features. These are 
some of them: 

A group of middle-grade children interested 
in consumers’ buying planned, prepared, served, 
and figured the cost of the teachers’ daily 
lunches. 

The members of another group designed and 
made their own clothes. 

A music program which included individual 
as well as group aE le in the community 
night programs was 

ad p i camps er cei These 
camps had been an experiment the previous 
year but with sufficient, competent help from 
people accustomed to dealing with children, it 
was possible to extend this service. Many trips 
hitherto impossible were taken. A group of” 
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older children went to Benton Harbor by boat 
and later had an overnight trip to Springfield. 
These children were amazed to discover that 
much of Lincoln’s life had been lived so close 
to their own stamping grounds. 

Some teachers participated in workshops con- 
cerned with science and crafts, designed to give 
them a lift and new ideas for use with their 
children the following year. 

Other teachers spent their time in revising 
and evaluating curriculum suggestions com- 
piled during the year or in writing reports of 
committees which had functioned when all the 
teachers were present. 


The consensus of those engaged in 
these activities was: What a blessing not 
to have to crowd these things into al- 
ready strenuous teaching days. 


To the Least of These 


A questionnaire sent to each teacher 
for suggestions for the 1947 summer 
program and for improvements of the 


entire program resulted in such recom- 
mendations as: 3 

That the following activities be made the 
basis for extensive study during the year: for- 
eign travel, group excursions, participation in 
activities other than teaching, extension of the 
summer program for children to include farm 
and camp experience. 

That the administration of a summer school 
apart from the recreation program be discon 
tinued. It is believed that service to all chil- 
dren can be improved if a greater emphasis upon” 
educational values is placed upon the outdoor 
and recreational activities that are already being - 
conducted. 

Our program has been in operation 
for only one year. It is a growing, flex 
ible program in which the entire staff i 
participating. It is significant that the 
improvements which the teachers have ~ 
designated will bring direct results to ~ 


the children as well as to the teachers 4 


themselves. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


INVITE YOU TO JOURNEY BACKWARDS WITH 
me to 1837, and meditate on the Rules for 


the South Hadley Seminary, which later became 
Mount Holyoke College for Women. While 
you study the Rules, I will peruse the Missionary 
Herald, though I might rather be investigating 
The Atlantic Monthly, or Robinson Crusoe. 


Admission. No young lady shall become a 
member of this school who cannot kindle a fire, 
wash potatoes, and repeat the multiplication 
table. 


Outfit. No cosmetics, perfumeries, or fancy 
soap will be allowed on the premises. 


Exercise. Every member of this school shall 
walk at least a mile every day, unless a freshet, 
earthquake or some other calamity prevent. 


Reading. No member of this school shall 
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devote more than one hour each week to miscel- 
laneous reading. The Atlantic Monthly, Shakes- 
peare, Scott’s novels, Robinson Crusoe, and im- 
moral works are strictly forbidden. The Boston 


Recorder, Missionary Herald, and Washington’s E ¥ 


“Farewell Address” are earnestly recommended 
for light reading. 


Company. No member of this school is ex- 
pected to have any male acquaintances unless 
they are retired missionaries or agents of some 
benevolent society. 


Time at the Mirror. No member of this in- 


stitution shall tarry before the mirror more than “4 


three consecutive minutes. 


—Quoted by permission of Scott, Foresman 
and Company from “The Teacher as a Person” 
by Lillian Gray in Primary Activities, Novem- 
ber-December 1946. 
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To RELATE SUMMER EXPERIENCES 
that will be read in October may 
not be good editorial practice, but 
the editor cannot resist the tempta- 
tion. These pages are written on one of the 
hottest days in August—the month the October 
issue goes to press. The weather can be dismissed 
with one word—terrible—but some of the re- 
ports of summer experiences from correspon- 
dents and visitors require more space. 

So many people have had a good time this 
summer. For example, Helen Reed who taught 
summer school at the University of Delaware 
says in a letter: “I consider that my experience 
this summer was priceless. Lack of vision ram- 
pant in the teaching profession has always 
bothered me. Yet this summer I worked with 
teachers who not only wanted to do a better 
job but had a zest for living. It was very en- 
couraging.” 


Summer 
Solstice 


Muriel Crosby, editorial board member, visited 
the office and told of her workshop with thirty- 
five teachers in Tazewell County, Virginia. “It 
was the most thrilling experience I have ever 
had. I’ve never seen people work so hard or show 
such enthusiasm for solving their problems and 
learning new things. Not only were the sur- 
roundings very beautiful, but the people were 
so friendly and cordial. I’ve never had a pro- 
fessional experience like it,” said Miss Crosby. 

She explained that the Tazewell County 
teachers worked in groups to prepare a plan 
through which to better relations between home 
and school, outlined an elementary school recrea- 
tion program, reviewed films and prepared a 
manual of audio-visual materials for use in the 
county. Good leadership, high motivation, and 
an insatiable urge to know might characterize 
this successful five-weeks experience in Virginia. 

e:. 6 6 

Una Smurthwaite of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Mary Bess Smith of Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
stopped in Washington on their way home from 
England where they had spent the past year as 
exchange teachers. It is always great luck to 
have such visitors “just off the boat” for they 
are full of their experiences and generous in 
sharing them with us. 

Miss Smurthwaite and Miss Smith kept us 
intent for several hours with the stories of their 
year in England. That such exchanges are very 
worthwhile for American teachers was their 
strong conviction and ours after meeting them. 
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Across The | 





“If only we could do something about the awful 1 a4 


movies sent to England which give such errone- 


ous impressions of America and Americans,” 4 z 
said Miss Smurthwaite. Apparently, England | 


has by taxing American films. 


We have asked both young women to pret | 
manuscripts for CHILDHOOD EDUCATION s0 © 
that all of you may know about their experi- “7 


ences as exchange teachers in England. 
ee e e 


Another visitor speaks of the fine team work : ; 


Ca: yea th ates a 
ES Re 2. 


she experienced among the faculty of a small | 


rural college. ““They are really doing the things | 
so many of us just talk about. And was it fun | 


to see,” she summarized. 
® e ® 


From Oklahoma Margaret Hampel reports a} 


workshop in the arts. “We had sixty-five chil- 


dren in interest and social groups. Thirty-six 4 
teachers attended the workshop and two — 
teachers directed it. The children worked right = 


along with all of us. 


“We took up the seats in the three rooms and | 


went to work to evolve a good living environ- 


ment. We did not purchase any furniture but 


used whzt we could find in the building and in 


the homes of the children. The teachers and © 
children actually experienced changes which | 
can be made to improve the learning environ- — 


ment. And did they enjoy it, and so did I.” 
e e e 


It is most encouraging to have such reports. | 


They are refreshing even if the weather is hot. 


CLARA May GRAYBILL, DIRECTOR | 
Fifth Grade of elementary education, Kala- | 
mazoo, Michigan, public schools, ~ 
tells in a recent letter how the © 
children in Elizabeth Johnson’s fifth grade ~ 
planned an overnight trip to Chicago. The chil- ~ 
dren earned the three hundred dollars for the ~ 
bus fares themselves. They learned about the | 
Chicago region from their reading and from re- ~ 
source people in their own community. They ~ 
spent the night in the homes of Gary, Indiana, | 
children; visited 2 community center in Chi- — 
cago, the Rosenwald Museum, the Shedd Aqua- — 


Tourists 


rium, a housing project for Negroes, and 


lunched with the fifth grade at the University 
of Chicago Laboratory School. After lunch the ~ 
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‘ two groups shared some of their school interests. 


Miss Graybill relates additional experiences 
of this and other groups which we shall ask 
their teachers to share with you in later issues. 

> @-se@ 


It was a pleasure to have Theresa Kirby of 


Cincinnati, Ohio, visit us in June while she was 


in Washington with a group of fifth graders 
from the Hamilton County, Ohio, schools. 
These children began earning their money for 
the Washington visit last December. They spon- 
sored paper drives, parties and movies, Much 
pre-planning preceded the trip and it was diffi- 
cult to say who had the most fun—the several 
parents, the two teachers and Mrs. Kirby who 
accompanied them, or the children themselves. 

The children visited A.C.E. headquarters of- 
fice, photographed everything they saw in 
Washington, bought picture cards to supple- 
ment their films, and asked most intelligent 
questions of guides and officials. They may 
have visited one of their Congressmen, too, but 
we forgot to ask. 

It would be a safe assumption that both of 
these trips contributed considerably to the chil- 
dren’s concepts of “this is America.” 


THe UNrTeD STATES 
Out of the Nowhere will have a record num- 
Into the Here ber of children of school 

age in the 1950’s. More 
than five million children will probably be 
added to the elementary school population of 
our country within the next decade, according 
to the estimates of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
statisticians. 

The life insurance experts say that the num- 
ber of six-year-old children in the United 
States has been increasing slowly in recent years 
(ask any first grade teacher) and now totals 
nearly two million five hundred thousand. 
Their numbers will grow to almost two million 
nine hundred thousand two years hence—1949. 

In 1950-51, the new contingents of six-year- 
olds will fall off somewhat but they will then 
resume their increase until they number nearly 
three million, three hundred thousand in 1953. 
Not only the beginners but the elementary 
school population as a whole will grow con- 
siderably in the years ahead. This group of 
children will increase in number annually from 
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the present figure of about eighteen million two 
hundred thousand to more than twenty-three 
million four hundred thousand in 1956. 
Perhaps we shall have to adopt some speed-up 
plan of teacher education and discover some new 
building materials. But we shall take care of the 
children. If these statistics prove accurate, 
teachers in the elementary schools will not lack 
challenging resources for many years to come. 


A RECENT NEWS RE- 
British Children lease from the British 
Are Healthier Information Services 

says that British school 
children are heavier and taller than they were 
before World War II. Fewer babies are dying 
and mortality among mothers is now only a 
little more than half its prewar rate. 

These are some of the outstanding features 
of the School Meals and Welfare Foods Schemes 
which have been in operation in Britain during 
the past few years. . . . Two and a quarter mil- 
lion children in England and Wales now have 
daily meals at school. Of these, three hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand children or fifteen 
per cent of the total, receive free meals. The 
remainder or their parents pay a few pence a 
day but none pays more than eight and one- 
half cents for a school dinner. 

The average British school child within the 
age limits of nine to fourteen years is now 
about half an inch taller and two pounds heavier 
than prewar. Quite early in World War Il, the 
British government was determined that, what- 
ever the results of food rationing might be, the 
children should be the last to suffer and ex- 
tensive developments in school feeding and in 
the provision of milk at school were put in 
hand. It is the ultimate intention to make all 
school meals free. 

For information on the present legislative 
status of our National School Lunch Act, see 
Mary Leeper’s report on page 94 of this issue. 

IN THE Marco 1946 
Living and Learning issue of CHILDHOOD 
in Garden City Schools EpucaTion is an article 

by Philip Wardner in 
which he describes how the Garden City Teach- 
ers Association planned and made a script and 
a series of slides to interpret the schools to the 
people of their community. These slides and a 
script are now available for general distribution 
and may be obtained from The Stanley Bow- 
mar Company, 2067 Broadway, New York 23, 
New York. 
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Editor, BEATRICE HURLEY 


Books FOR TEACHERS... 





ALL ABOUT US. By Eva Knox Evans. Illus- 
trated by Vana Earle. Capitol Publishing 
Company, Inc. Pp. 95. $2. 

Although this book was written for children 
to read for themselves, teachers, parents and 
others who deal with children should read it, 
too. We urge you to read All About Us as soon 
as possible. 

The reason for our enthusiasm may be sum- 
med up by quoting from Albert Einstein’s fore- 
word to the book: “The struggle for an unpreju- 
diced attitude towards the simple and yet so 
often misunderstood facts of human existence 
must start at the still flexible mind of the child. 
All About Us is a courageous and helpful effort 
in this direction.” 

At a time when there is such great need for 
all of us to understand and to be able to work 
with others whose color, religion, and customs 
differ from our own, we welcome this straight- 
forward presentation of scientific truths. 

The author says, “People are so special, be- 
cause they are us.” She proceeds to tell the 
story of people’s wanderings over the earth and 
explains how changes in skin, color, language, 
and customs resulted from living separately and 
in different parts of the earth. 

The humor so characteristic of all of the 
author’s work adds charm and interest to this 
story. The Siggle-Sogs and the Biggle-Gogs 
are irresistible. 

It is the reviewer’s earnest hope that teachers, 
parents, and children will come to know the 
simple scientific truths told here and that a 
definite sluffing off of prejudices may result.— 
Beatrice Hur ey, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Early Childhood, School of Education, 
New York University. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE CUR- 
RICULUM. By Arthur T. Jersild and Asso- 
ciates. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 
274. $2.75. 

The extensive work of the last twenty-five 
years in the field of child development offers 
a wealth of material to curriculum workers. 
Critical appraisal of these materials is an almost 


over-whelming task. Those who undertake the 
first weeding are truly pioneers. This labor of 


selection, condensation, and interpretation is the — 
contribution of Arthur T. Jersild and a com- © 
mittee of the staff of the Horace Mann— — 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation in ~ 
their first publication, Child Development and ~ 


the Curriculum. 
The first chapter is a discussion of the child 


development approach to the curriculum. In 7 
the second chapter the authors present “prin- — 


ciples of child development as applied to ‘the 


curriculum.” Chapters III, IV, and VI treat © 
the periods of infancy, the preschool years, the ~ | 


elementary school child, and adolescence. 


Contributing greatly to the readability of the — 
book is the unique organization of the volumin- 
ous reference materials. Although the entire ~ 
volume represents a highly summarized series of “J 
studies, reports and publications, it is written 
in an informal, direct style with no footnotes ~ 
or reference numbers. Instead, the bibliography | 
at the back of the book is organized into sections ~ 
of general reference and page references relating =} 
to specific sections of the text. Major deficiences 
* in child development research information are — 


indicated throughout the book in sections titled 
““Needed Research.” 











Bia Das els 


Mr. Jersild and his associates have enriched a 


the work by their questions and interpretations. q ’ 
They emphasize that an educational program 4 
geared to child development will not be abso- —~ 


lutely fixed, but in a large measure will be ex- 
perimental. They state emphatically that the 


school must be as much concerned with the : 4 
happiness of children as with their intellectual J 


development. 


Child Development and the Curriculum does : : 


its greatest service in pointing up the essential 


apa oa and weaknesses in the hit or miss way 4 
in which we have been carrying on educational “7 


research, In the areas where extensive, longitu- “| 


dinal and clinical studies have been carried on, 


the findings are challenging and the implica- 4 ; 


tions clear. In the field of learning, too many of “9 


the studies reported are fragmentary, isolated 
pieces of research, carried through for a limited 
period of time, using statistical methods only. 
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While statistical procedures certainly are im- 
portant tools of research, it is highly question- 
able whether they offer us real insight into the 
growth processes of emotions, attitudes, con- 
cepts, and appreciations. It is in this area that 
this reviewer would question some of the con- 
clusions inferred from, for example, the re- 
‘| ported studies in the social studies. Perhaps 
4 such works as the Sloan Foundation’s “Experi- 
ment in Kentucky” will tell us more about 
social concepts than a statistical study of chil- 
dren’s use of historical terms. 

This book provides educators and research 
workers with an exciting point of departure: 
Here are the data. On the basis of all the 


.LEY 


child significant findings on how the human being 
In © grows and develops, let us begin to experiment 
prin- © with dynamic designs for schooling, and let us 
» the | plan comprehensive research studies to over- 
treat © come the gaps in our knowledge. It is time 
, the to re-tool education for a new developmental 
design for living!—FANNiE R. SHAFTEL, In- 
fthe © structor, Stanford University, California. 
min- |} PAINTING AND PERSONALITY. A Study 


| of Young Children. By Rose H. Alschuler 
4 and La Berta Weiss Hattwick. Chicago: 


a University of Chicago Press. Two Volumes. 
Pp. 590. $10. 
A by Everything about this handsome two-volume 
ting study invites the reader to open and read. 
eal ' Though it is a “study” in every sense of the 
are word, fully and richly documented with tables, 
led records, case studies, forms, yet it has been so 
js organized that the statistical material in no 
hed e. way blocks either the reader’s progress or plea- 
sts 4 sure He may open the first volume and pro- 
patie 4 * ceed almost as though it were a narrative. The 
a tables and biographies, substantiating the find- 
oon ings, have been conveniently grouped in the 
the second volume where they may be referred to as 
hed supplementary material. 
ie Not only does this skilful organization facili- 
tate’ reading of the study but the one hundred 
bois twenty full-color reproductions of the children’s 
tial paintings add immeasurably to the interest and 
va value of the text. 
nal As the reader plunges into the authors’ inter- 
ae pretations of the significance of the child’s use 
- of color, line, form, and space, he may find his 
Pe credence occasionally under a strain. “But!” 


of 4 “But!” he is tempted to call out in refutation 
of some of the assumptions. 
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in Young i Agi nae 
Background of Child Development.” Here 
hol eon Sarid ace 







eer? any interpretations of the. mean- 
ings paintings without weighing them 
against of developmental a 
in general, though they may sometimes appear ‘ 
to be so in the early chapters. 

Ie will clear as the reader proceeds 


that the authors have not only taken develop- a, 
mental trends into consideration but that their 
findings for individuals are always balanced 
against findings for the whole group of one 
hundred fifty children. That is, Seed ganar 
characteristics of children who size blue 
in their paintings, for instance, are not arrived 
at merely by studying these children but by 
studying them in reference to all the other 
children and their personality characteristics and 
painting styles. 

The careful documentation of the findings 
and the repeated cautions against unwarranted 
and superficial interpretations give this book a 
very sound framework. The authors repeat 
again and again that they are new 
ground, offering hypotheses and suggestions 
only. Some of the suggestions for further re- 
search are among the most stimulating portions 
of the book. 

Though the emphasis in the study is on the 
interpretation of the paintings of nursery school 
age children, in terms of the significance of 
color usage, line and form, and spacing on the 
page, there is also a careful consideration of 
children’s use of clay, crayons, blocks, and 
dramatic play as expressions of personality. That 
such materials are used variously by children to 
express the varying needs of the personality, j just 
as paints are, may come as a provocative 
to those who are accustomed to thinking of 
the play materials in the nursery school as 
holding equal value for all children. 

The books are stimulating and thought- 
provoking throughout. They should be invalu- 
able not only to teachers who are studying their - 
own children but to special investigators in this 
new field and, in fact, to all who are searching 
for new clues to the deeper understanding of 
child nersonality—Crauoia Lewis, Staff Mem- 
ber, The Bank Street Schools, New York City. 
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Research ABSTRACTS... 





THE SOCIAL DISTANCE BETWEEN CER- 
TAIN RACIAL, NATIONALITY, AND 
SKIN PIGMENTATION GROUPS IN 
SELECTED POPULATIONS OF AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Helen L. 
Koch, Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, March 1946, 68: 63-95. 
Koch continues her investigations of social 

distance among children, this time concentrat- 

ing her efforts upon Negro, white, and Italian 
children enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in the Chicago area. She states her 
purpose as that of sketching the development 
of certain race, nationality and skin pigmenta- 
tion preferences in children. For teachers of 
young children, the chief significance of the 
study lies in its suggestions as to the age when 
racial differences become noticeable, and the 
description of social phenomena which follow. 

Negro and white children in grades 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 of three mixed white and Negro grade 
schools, one all Negro school, and those in 
grades 10 and 12 of one mixed Negro and 
white high school were studied. The same sort 
of study was made of Italian and non-Italian 
children in an all-white school. 

The paired comparisons technique was used. 
Children in sixth grade and above were given 
mimeographed lists of all possible pairs of names 
of their associates between which preferences 
were to be made. The child stated his prefer- 
ence in relation to sex of both Negro and white 
children. Negro children were divided into 
three gradations of color, and reactions were 
classified in relation to color variation. Children 
in grades 2 and 4 were interviewed by trained 
interviewers to avoid reading difficulties and to 
lessen the possibility of misunderstanding. 

Results of the investigation are given in terms 
of preference-percentage scores. Statistical pre- 
sentations are sound and offer many suggestions 
for further study. 

Koch concludes, “It is clear that our white 
subjects tended more frequently to express a 
preference for classmates of their own race than 
they did for classmates of the Negro race. .. . 
The white pupils, even the second graders, 
showed, on the average, a fairly clearcut prefer- 
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ence for classmates of their own race and this | 
favorable bias of whites for whites appeared to | 
mount in strength through the grades up 4 
through at least the tenth, where almost com- ~ Ry 
plete stratification along racial lines seemed to | 


exist.” 


high school children were: 


Negro children showed little race preference at grade | 


2 but by grade 8 they showed self-preference, which 
trend remained stable. 

Both sexes of Negroes preferred white girls to white 
boys. White children were more tolerant of their own 
sex in the Negro but preferred white children of the 
opposite sex. White girls were less tolerant than white 
boys. 

Members of ‘a given race in a small minority preferred 
their own sex of their own race; the reverse was true of 
the opposite sex. The majority exhibited a high level of 
self-preference. 

Skin color of judge influenced degree of preference, the 
color preferred usually being that closest to that of the 
judge. The medium brown Negro tended to be preferred 
to the dark by Negroes of all shades as well as by whites. 
The peak of popularity of the lighter skinned Negro was 
about the fourth grade, whereas the stock of the dark 
Negro was lowest in the fourth grade and improved there- 
after. Sex differences in attitudes toward degree of 
brown color were rather marked. 

The nationality cleavage studied—that of Italian and 
non-Italian children—was of distinctly lesser magnitude 
than the racial cleavage investigated. There was slight 
self-preference shown by non-Italians, especially girls. At 
grade 2, Italians showed slight preference for non-Italians 
with this preference decreasing at higher grade levels. 


Koch’s data leave with the reader a vivid pic- 
ture of social phenomena at work in a democ- 


racy which at first seem diametrically opposed 


to the democratic ideal. However, if one must 
assume that a child must choose a child of 
another race in preference to one of his own in 
order to prove that his racial attitudes are de- 
sirable, the assumption seems unrealistic. Chil- 
dren, especially young children, tend to group 
themselves more according to likenesses than dif- 
ferences in many ways: bright with bright, girls 
with girls, neighbors with neighbors, active with 
active, leaders with leaders, Catholic with Cath- 
olic. It would seem that data such as Koch’s 
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The successive grade groups between whose 4} 
mean preference-percentage scores the differ- “| 
ences were greatest were the fourth, sixth, and J 
the tenth. Other results which reveal interest- “4 
ing attitudes on the part of elementary .and 7 
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| self-preference appears. 


might well be examined for these sub-cleavages 
in order to test further the interpretation of 
preference-percentage scores. It is true that the 
suggestion that like prefers like may aggravate 


' even further any attempt to achieve a truly 


democratic school atmosphere, ‘but all teachers 
should be on the alert against reading racial 


1 intolerance into situations where it may not 


exist as such. 

Since racial self-preference was revealed 
among the youngest children in Koch’s investi- 
gation, it is of interest to know how early this 
It seems plausible to 
extend the inquiry downward to the four-year- 
old, with whatever variation in method the 
younger age requires and perhaps, also, to in- 
clude some observational analysis of how or 
whether such reports of preference operate in 
social relations. 

Especially important for teachers is recogni- 
tion of the fact that social distance is dynamic, 
that it functions differently under varying con- 
ditions, and that early identification of cause 
and effect factors will facilitate group and in- 
dividual adjustment in any classroom.—E.iza- 
BETH MECHEM FUuLLeER, Associate Professor 
Institute of Child Welfare and College of Edu- 


cation, University of Minnesota. 


IMAGINARY COMPANIONS AND RE- 
LATED PHENOMENA. By Louise Bates 
Ames and Janet Learned. The Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, December 1946, 69: 
147-167. 

A study was made of the imaginary activities 
as reported and observed in 210 children at the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development. The chil- 
dren ranged in age from 2 to 10 years, and 
many were observed and tested over a period of 
years. 

Imaginary playmates were found to be only 
one segment of a larger group of imaginative 
behavior. These behaviors were classified into 
playmates, animal and human; impersonation of 


.animals or of other humans; animation or per- 


sonalization of objects; and general imagina- 
tive play. A fifth of the children were found 
to engage in at least some imaginative play. 
It ranged from transitory companions to some 
who persisted for several years. A child might 
have only one companion or several or many. 
Imaginative behavior exhibits normal devel- 
opmental changes with age, is probably more 
prevalent even than the data in this study in- 
dicate, and is not (except for some specified 
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ak a 4 associated with shyness or other 
ity difficulties of adjustment. Some 
—s sg. an children = never indulge in 
any form of imaginative play. In imaginative 
children there appears to be a normal develop- 
mental sequence of various types of imaginative 
play. However this sequence is not invariable; 
factors of personality influence the nature of a 
child’s play so that there are sex and personality 
as well as age differences in the frequencies for 
the categories which the authors have set up.— 
Nancy Bay ey, Research Associate, Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of California. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SENSE OF 
TIME IN THE YOUNG CHILD. By Louise 
Bates Ames. Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, March 1946, 
68: 97-125. 

This interesting and hitherto unexplored area 
of investigation by Louise Ames deals with the 
study of the developmental sequence of verbal- 
ized manifestations concerning the concept of 
time in children eighteen months to eight years 
of age. 

Children 18 to 48 months in the Guidance 
Nursety at the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment were observed over a period of two school 
years during their free and directed play for all 
spontaneous verbalizations involving or imply- 
ing time. In individual interviews covering 
the same period the children were asked ques- 
tions dealing with various aspects of time con- 
cept: “What time do you go to bed?” “What 
do you do at Easter?” “When is your next birth- 
day?” A similar series of questions was asked, 
during individual interviews, of children five 
to eight years. All children in this investigation 
were of high average to superior intelligence. 

Mss Ames’ data revealed that in spite of 
marked individual differences in children in 
temporal orientation, it appears that time con- 
cepts come into use in a relatively uniform 
sequence from child to child and at about the 
same relative time in the life of the child. Both 
in answers to questions and free usage, concepts 
regarding past, present, and future were noted 
to be in the order of present, then future, and 
then past. Between 18 and 30 months the 
greatest percentage of time words dealt with 
the present. By 36 months nearly as many 
words dealing with the future as the present 
were noted. By 42 months present, future, and 
past appeared about equally. However, more 
mature concepts were suggested by the general 
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words dealing with the future such as “later,” 
“‘next time,” or “someday,” than by the more 
specific words “last night” and “last year” 
in re to the past. 
also appeared to be a definite develop- 
mental sequence in response to and use of words 
which denote duration. Typical of the responses 
to the question, “How long do you stay in 
school?” were: ‘Well, we take a rest, then our 
mothers come.” “Until lunchtime” (four years). 
“Until twelve” (five to six years). “Four and 
one-half hours” (seven years). So, too, refine- 
ments in the use of time words were noted in 
spontaneous verbalization—‘“Friday” preceded 
“on Fridays” and “this morning” preceded 
“every morning.” 

The: majority of children observed in this 
study could not tell time until seven years of 
age, although forerunners to this ability were 
in evidence. The youngest children spoke in 
terms of sequence of activity such as “juice- 
time” or “musictime.” Within these activity 
answers was an interesting order of time words: 
“after juicetime” comes first, then “when it’s 
juicetime,” and finally “before it’s juicetime.” 
Inaccurate uses of time in inappropriate repeti- 
tion of some clock time or number (commonly 
six or eight o’clock or fifty-nine) appeared at 
about 36 months and only in one age level for 
any one child. This again suggests a develop- 
mental sequence. Finally, the child could give 
the clock time of a specific activity such as 
the time he goes to bed or the time he gets up. 

Further evidence that time words are used in 
terms of specific contexts before they can be 
generalized is verified by the data results that 
children knew whether it was morning or after- 
noon at four years; what day it was and days of 
the week at five years; what time it was, month 
it was. season it was at seven years; and the 
year, day of the month, months of the vear at 
eight years. At three years children could give 
their ages, at four years when the next birthday 
occurs but not until five years could they tell 
how old they would be on the next birthday. 

Miss Ames’ analysis of the elicited responses 
add very interesting outgrowths and generaliza- 
tions to the study at hand. When the question 
was too difficult, the youngest children main- 
tained silence, somewhat older children re- 
sponded with “no” or “I don’t know.” Next 
appeared detailed verbalizing pertinent to but 
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inadequate for the question asked; next a wrong: 
answer and, finally, the correct answer. Diff 
days and months to name were Wednesday 
Thursday, and August and September. 

There was little uniformity in response to 
question in regard to what was done on speci 
holidays except for Christmas. At all ages 
Christmas free was equally important but in 
est in Santa Claus predominated at two and or 
half years, presents rivalled the interest in San 
Claus at three and three and one-half ye: 
while interests in presents predominated at fe 
years. 

That there is a relatively uniform sequer 
from child to child regarding orientation 
time and that the readiness to acquire and wi 
these concepts depends upon maturational facs” 
tors is well born out in this study. However, 
we must keep in mind that the group observed ~ 
was a highly select group and references to a 
levels in the sequence must be interpreted in 
terms of this group. Yet, there is much that is 7 
of oractical apolication for the classroom ~ 
teacher. Some children’s difficulties in adiust- 
ment may be due to slowness in or a lack of t 
Orientation to time, especially if his routine t 
has been rigid or completely flexible and he # « 
svddenlv finds himself in the opposite atmos- Ff | 
here. For nursery school children time must 7 ; 
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be meaningful and orientation fostered in terms “F 
of some svecific activity. Promises are best — 
understood in simple sequence like “You ma 
have clay after juicetime.” It indicates also 
thar any changes in routine must have careful 
explanation so that children will be well oriented “] 
rather than confused by sudden changes. In- ~ 
struction to a child to do something at a 
specific time or hour is effective long before 
- can understand the concept of “in an hour” 
r “for an hour.” ° 
ath exploring this area of time orientation | * 
Miss Ames has uncovered several problems that a 
deserve further investigation. What changes, if 0 
ny, would occur in the develoomental scale x 
found for the group observed if the subiects 
were a large and stratified sampling? What 
factors influence the marked individual differ- Wy a 
ences found in orientation to time? What is 7% a 
the relationship of orientation in time to spatial” ti 
orientation? How much of a handicap does the @ T 
lack of orentation constitute for the child?— ir 
Amy D. Peterson, Assistant Professor, Insti-. 
tute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. & el 
St 
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The ACE Yearbook 


The 1947 Yearbook was mailed in late Sep- 

| tember to contributing and life members and 

7 to all officers of A.C.E. branches and state asso- 
| ciations. Contents include records of accomp- 
® lishments for the past year and lists of affiliated 
“} groups. The Yearbook leads into the new year 
; 1 with a presentation of the 1947-49 Plan of 
' Action and a challenging message from the 

| may | 4 a President of the Association, Winifred E. Bain. 
s also” 


1 1907 Bibliography of Books for Children 


ig This annual revision of the Bibliography came 
. 4 from the press in July. In the foreword Dorothy 
| Kay Cadwallader, compiler, says: 

Teachers already in service will find that to keep abreast 
>} of the times one needs just such a list as this. Parents 
“4 will use it in determining which books to buy out of the 
“3 many that flood the market. Administrators will find it 

' a source of satisfaction and a timesaver in checking book 
' orders. Older children can be taught to refer to it as a 
' source of reference. Thus, it meets the needs of many 


groups. 
' This 118 page bulletin, listing selected and 
approved books for children, gives the name 





nat is and address of the publisher, the author, publica- 
patial “J tion date, price, age level and a brief annotation. 
es the @ The inclusion of author, title and publisher 
1d?— “indexes facilitates the use of the Bibliography. 
Insti-. % This general service bulletin may be pur- 
esota. “& chased from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 16th 
) Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, 
| seventy-five cents. 
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, 1941, a charter was obtained 
museum, but due to the war the progress 
was arrested for a short time. However, 


waned. 
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was given space in the Teen Town building. 
opening of the museum, the 
and maintenance were assigned to 
The museum was staffed entirely by enthusiastic 
teers. The education committee planned programs 
each Saturday and conducted school groups through 
museum during the week. 

In the summer months the educational program. ex- 
panded with the program in operation three afternoons 


iil 


Legislation and Congress 


The second session of the 80th Con 
convene on January 6, 1948. All bills retain 


their Congressmen on certain bills. 
Federal Aid to Education 


S.472 was introduced January 31, 1947. 
Hearings were concluded May 2. The subcom- 
mittee on education reported the bill favorably 
June 9. The full Senate committee on labor 
and public welfare reported the bill sear 
July 3. The measure is now pending on the 
Senate calendar. 

H.R. 2953—the companion bill—was intro- 
duced April 3. Hearings were concluded May 
29. The subcommittee on education reported 
the bill favorably June 26. The full House 
committee on education and labor accepted and 
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OLD 


~ FAITHFUL 
yi PRODUCTS 


The Old Faithful line of school 
materials is famous for qual- 
ity products, such as: 


CRAYONEX Crayons 


for qaving and coloring. Also 
excellent for advanced tech- 
niques. Send for free folder. 


AMBRITE Chalk Crayon 


Soft rich colors for use on 
blackboard or paper. 


PRANG WATER COLORS 


Famous for their clear, crisp 
colors and fine working quali- 
ties. 


PRANG TEMPERA 


Strikingly brilliant colors that 
dry quickly with a smooth 
velvety surface. 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
for quick, easy fabric decora- 
tion. Gay, permanent, wash- 
able colors. 


PAYONS 

Excellent drawing crayons that 
also produce sparkling water 
colors. 


CARVOCAST 


For easy carving and casting. 


Send for the OLD FAITHFUL 
a ia in full color. Dept. 
“1. 


committee. 

The Association for Childhood Education 
under its adopted policy of working for federal 
aid for public education supports both bills, 
except for those portions providing that federal 
funds may be used by private institutions at the 
discretion of each state. 


School Lunch Program 


The 79th Congress enacted the National 
School Lunch Act providing federal funds 
a permanent instead of a temporary year-to- 
year basis. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, Congress made available $81,000,000 to 
assist states and communities with their school 
lunch programs. 

For the year ending June 30, 1948, (after 
much talk concerning the amount and whether 
or not states should be allowed to use as match- 


filed the report. The bill is now pending in that — 













ing funds money derived from the sale of | 


lunches to school children) conferees of the ~ 
House and Senate agreed to a compromise that — 
included an appropriation of $65,000,000 with 7 


the limitation that no part of this appropriation 
can be used for equipment, storage, preparation 
or service of the food. The conferees issued the 
following statement on matching provisions: 


The conferees on the part of both the House and the 
Senate have agreed to direct attention to the fact that 
in the consideration of funds for the school lunch pro- 
gram they have emphasized that it is essentially a local 
program and that the states have not done their full 
share in complying with the spirit of the matching pro- 
visions contained in the National School Lunch Act. 

The conferees of both Houses have also agreed to direct 
attention to the fact that it has been repeatedly asserted 
that many state legislatures have adjourned without 
taking action to provide funds in the nature of contribu- 


tions to the school lunch program. The conferees on the ~ 


part of both Houses desire to make it abundantly clear, 


therefore, that in connection with a re-examination of — 


this matter for the fiscal year 1949, they are now placing 
the respective states on notice with respect to their obli- 
gations under this program and that failure of the state 
legislatures to act in the premises will have no effect in 
determining the future requirements of this program. 





Related to the school lunch program is the 4 
announcement that on June 16 the Department q 
of Agriculture agreed that federal agents will no 7 


longer visit individual schools to review the 
school lunch program. This responsibility is 
now given to the state education officers. States 
must employ trained staffs, examine at least 


we Ie 


forty percent of the programs and submit their 3 


reports for the state program for review by the | 


U.S. Department of Agriculture officials. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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| Every child has the 


PROBLEM 


of growing up 
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Two indispensable books 





for 


PARENTS - TEACHERS 
DOCTORS - NURSES 





A CHILD'S PROBLEMS (and yours!) begin the day he is 
born. They multiply without let-up, day after day, until he 
emerges from adolescence. Yet kis slowly forming brain is sup- 
sed to come up with the right solution every time. No wonder 
e’s a problem! There’s no one to help him but Mother Nature 
—unless his parents completely understand the complex pro- 


cesses he has to master. Few children are so fortunate. Are yours? 

But what can parents do? Until quite recently professional guidance based on clinical : 
ence was largely unavailable. Today, thanks to the studies of the Yale University Clinic of Chil 
Development, parents everywhere can solve the perplexing riddles of child behaviour. The findings 


of this famous clinic, covering more than 30 years of e¢ 


rience, are now 


in these eye- 


yours 
opening books—written to help you understand your children, and help them achieve the kind 
of development that proves you are a successful parent. 


The Child from Five to Ten 


By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., and FRANCES 
L. ILG, M.D. The first five years are years of 
preparation. At five the child is ready for simple 
community life; the primary faculties are de- 
veloped; his development as a “human being” 
begins. This book provides behaviour profiles 
on each of the important years from five to ten, 
together with detailed sr nme of bodily activity, 
eyes and hands, eating, sleep, elimination, bath 
and dressing, health, tensional outlets, emotional 


By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., and FRANCES 
L, ILG, M.D. The most basic and dramatic phases 
of child development are concentrated in the 
first five years. INFANT AND CHILD is one 
of the most popular and authoritative books on 
this subject ever published. Here you will find, 
in everyday language, a survey of the entire 
growth process with specific suggestions for guid- 
ing the growth of the mind and personality; 


At all bookstores « 
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HARPER & BROTHERS - 


expression, fears and dreams, self and sex, play 
and pastimes, interpersonal relations, school life, 
ethical sense, and deity, time and space. 
In addition the authors provide a series of growth 
gradients showing over-all devel in each 
of these processes. “A new chart for parents and 
teachers to steer by. Suggestions are concrete and 
imbued with the doctrine that children should 
be enjoyed.”"—N. Y. Times. $4.50 


OF TODAY 
behaviour profiles; a typical behaviour day, and 
a compact, well-arranged appendix with a wealth 


of useful material on and playthings. “So 
far as this reviewer ra ‘ute coteie like 
this book in print. For its practical help to 
parents, teachers and anyone concerned with the 
very young, it cannot be over-praised.”—N. Y 
Times. $4.50 


New York 16 
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Now Ready 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 


Nine colorful picture books have been added to 
our list this Fall. If you have not received our 
newest Fall, 1947, catalog, please write for it. 
It contains complete descriptions, not only of 
the new books, but of the entire list of 53 titles 
now used in nursery schools, kindergartens and 
primary grades. 


Participation Books for 
the Younger Children 


Among these new books are much needed par- 
ticipation books for nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens—books that encourage children to 
dramatize the content and contribute to class 
activity from their own experience. Three are 
“cardboards” and one is the Winter Noisy Book, 
now added to that famous series by Margaret 
Wise Brown. 


To Encourage 
Independent Reading 
Everything about our new picture-story books 
has been planned to encourage the newly-inde- 
pendent reader. Here are books written with 
warm humor, about subjects that come within 
the range of the beginning reader’s experience. 
Clear, easy-to-read type set in short helpful 


lines. Excellent on a younger level for the story 
hour. 


New Picture Science Book 


For the 7-11-year olds we are issuing a new pic- 
ture science book, Now Try This, by Herman 
and Nina Schneider who wrote Let’s Find Out. 
This time the subject is friction, leverage, and 
the inclined plane. Pictorially lively, but care- 
fully accurate. 

Complete, illustrated descriptions, helpful class- 
room notes on how to use the books in our Fall, 
1947 catalog. Write for it to Department CE, 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 
513 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 94) 


Mental Health Program 


The national mental health program suthunl 
ized by Congress in 1946 was, on July 8, 194 
implemented by an appropriation of $7,500,0 
Dr. Parran, Surgeon General of the U.S. Pu 
Health Service, says that the program will 
active in three areas: 

_ Research Grants: Approximately $400,000 will be 
spent during the fiscal year 1948 for research. Grants-ins 
aid are provided to universities, hospitals, laboratories 
and other public and private institutions and to qu 
individuals. 

Training of Personnel: Over $1,000,000 will be sp 
for grants to public and other non-profit institutions f 
the development and improvement of facilities for trai 
ing mental health personnel. Personnel will be loaned 
the states on request to aid with their local programs. 

Community Mental Health Services: A sum of $3,000,- 2 
000 is appropriated for grants-in-aid to states for local 
mental health programs. ae 


American Education Week : 

The 1947 celebration of American Education 
Week is set for November 9 to 15. As in other 
years the event is sponsored by the National | 
Education Association, the American Legion, the | 
United States Office of Education, and the © 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. _ 

The general theme is one basic to a democratic ~ 
country eThe Schools are Yours.” | a 

Special materials to aid you in the observance | 
of this week may be obtained from the National” 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Children’s Book Week 


The 28th National Observance of Children’s. 
Book Week will be celebrated this year in the 
week of November 16-22. The slogan—“Books 
for the World of Tomorrow.” 4 

In many communities parents, children, 
teachers, church workers, sellers of books and 
civic club members will be planning and work-_ 
ing together to make this week a real celebra-_ 
tion of one of the chief joys of all of us—_ 
children’s books! 3 

This year the Children’s Book Council, al : 
non-profit, public-service organization, is offer- 
ing an important Book Week project sugges- % 
tion. Those who cooperate will be helping to # 
get books into the hands of some eleven million 7 
American children. For further information — 
write The Children’s Book Council, 62 West | 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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A SUCCESSFUL Program 
That Encourages Students 
To Read and Own Good Books 


CA 


Last year, a planned program was introduced, designed. to encourage children not only to 
read books under the guidance of a school reading program, but also to build their own 
libraries of worthwhile literature. ; 


Many enthusiastic letters have been received from schools who participated in this program, 
and we would like you to try it out in your school so you can see for yourself how it 
stimulate your students’ desire to own good books. 


- 


HOW THIS PROGRAM OPERATES 


Books are selected by having a jury of hundreds of children read a large number of current 
books as well as established favorites each month, under the supervision of tue following rec- 
ognized reading authorities: 


1. Miss Dorothy K. Cadwallader, Principal, Robbins School, Trenton, N. J. 
2. Mrs. Dorothy Oldendorf, Assistant Sup't. of Schools, Wilmette, Il. 
3. Miss Jennie Wahlert, Principal, Jackson School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


‘Afver readitig these books,.the paunpienrn sepect'so-the sugerviaen aie salunualie aun 
choices by discussing with them the reasons for their preferences. This method of selection 


ov assures not only that the Club’s choices will eppeal to roun students, but also 


that the reading level for the books chosen is correct. 


From the supervised reading program described above, the selectors choose two books on the 
Kindergarten-grade 3 reading level, and two books on the 4-6 grade reading level each month 
throughout the school year. : 


A set of the four books chosen (two on each reading level) is mailed at our expense to each 
school participating in the program. These books are shown by the teachers (or librarian) to 
the children, so the children can actually see the books before purchasing. Since two books 
are chosen on each reading level each month, the children are not forced to buy any one book. 
In fact, they do not have to purchase even one book 2 month, as the only requirement is that 
each child purchase at least four books a year, to encourage the habit of ownership. NOTE: 
The set of four books mailed to the school each month automatically becomes the property of 


* your school library, without charge, if the total number of books ordered from t 


#s 30 copies or more. 


MEMBERS RECEIVE 20% DISCOUNT 


Each of the books chosen is offered to the children at an average saving of 20% of the regu- 
lar retail price. These are the same editions, printed on the same grade of paper and with the 
same binding as those sold at the higher retail price. (Continued on next page) 
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OCTOBER SELECTIONS READY NOW 


Listed below are the October selections, chosen by the selectors after hundreds of children 
had expressed their preferences. A 


(For the Kindergarten—Grade 3 Group) 





MICHAEL SEBASTIAN McKINLEY SMITH, Story and Pi 

by Josephine De Witt 

Michael Sebastian McKinley Smith (his everyday name is ‘‘Mike”) © 
is an ordinary-looking cat with an extraordinary talent for | 
adventure. Children will enjoy this bubbling, high-spirited ” 
nonsense story in which Mike becomes involved with a lobster 
who dreams he can fly. : 
Retail price: $1.25 Member’s price: $1.00 © 


MR. 2 OF EVERYTHING, by M. S. Klutch; Illustrated by Kurt Wiese _ 


The story of how Peter, Mr. 2 of everything’s son, succeeds in breaking © 
his father’s habit of wearing 2 of everything, eating 2 of everything, 
owning 2 houses with 2 fences each, etc. A hilarious story with © 


sparkling pictures. 
Retail price: $1.50 Member’s price: $1.20 © 


(For the 4th - 6th Grade Group) 





AIRPORT SUMMER, by Eileen Wood; Illustrated by Walter © 
Buehr . 
When 12-year-old Terry spends 2 summer with his aunt who | 
owns an airport, he not only learns a lot about airplanes, — 
but also helps to clear up an intriguing mystery. A fast- — 
moving, action-packed story for boys and girls. 


Retail price: $2.00 Member’s price: $1.60 © 


PAT RIDES THE TRAIL, by Genevieve Torrey Eames; Illustrated by 
Dan Noonan ; 


A warm, friendly story of a girl and her love and understanding of ~ 
horses. Pat, after saving her money for 5 years, buys a horse and © 
enters him in the Hundred Mile Trail Ride . . . which leads to 2 4 


series of exciting events. 
Retail price: $2.25 Member’s price: $1.60 : 
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